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NOTICE.—A_ Literary Supplement appears with the 
SATURDAY REVIEW “his week gratis, The Higher 
Schools series will be continued in next number. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripis not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The interchange of Royal visits, if they could be 
dissociated from the language in which they are 
described, would be thoroughly welcome. As a nation 
we have perhaps some advantage in the necessary 
Srey of giving a naval welcome to our guests. 

here is a dignity about the sea; though what strikes 
the reporters is the “‘ flagstaffs flaunting to the breaze the 
most brazen colours that are known to naval bunting- 
tossers”. London streets, with the common attribute 
of bunting, are an anti-climax to Portsmouth Harbour 
in spectacular value, but the reporters are not extreme 
in emphasising the sincerity of welcome. To seek 
immediate political motive in such a visit is to depreciate 
the real value, and happily the public does not con- 
sider much whether Italy’s adherence to the Triple 
Alliance affects in any way the importance of the visit 
of the Italian King and Queen. What matters is the 
friendliness that makes the visits natural, and such 


appreciation of the value of Royal amity towards the. 


peace of Europe was succinctly expressed in the 
speeches of both Kings. The description of excava- 
tions in Rome, issued by a happy accident at the 
moment of the visit, is a small illustration of the sort of 
common interests which have for years constituted a 
nd of association between leaders of intellectual 
thought in Italy and England. How many English- 
men, like Browning, have found themselves safe from 
nostalgia only in Italy of all the countries there are ! 


Lord Curzon has sailed from Karachi for the Persian 
ulf, making on his way an interesting ceremonial visit 
to the Sultan of Muscat. His journey of personal 
inspection marks the vital concern to India of the 
Supremacy of British influence in the Gulf. Our 
Predominance there has been won by the expen- 


diture of capital which is not to be expressed in 
terms of money; and it cannot be surrendered or 
depreciated without the loss of more than commercial 
interests. Russia is working: with at least as much 
steadiness to assure her influence in Persia as in 
Manchuria. In spite of great losses she has very 
heavily subsidised a merchant service which is to trade 
directly with Persia along the Gulf; she has organised 
advertising centres and the means of her commercial 
advance by sea is illustrated by her recent political 
treaty with Persia regarding Russian interests in the 
north. It has become imperative for every Indian 
Viceroy to know, with the intimacy that only a personal 
visit can give, every detail of the commercial fight at 
the head of the Persian Gulf. If our administrators 
and politicians would follow Lord Curzon and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s example, foreign politics, lucky as we 
have often been, would have some chance of becoming a 
science after the best model of Russian consistency, 


Lord Kitchener has met with a nasty accident at an 
important moment. He rode out from Simla entirely 
unaccompanied and apparently, in his own manner, 
without giving any hint of his intentions. As he was 
riding through a dark and narrow tunnel his horse 
jammed his leg against the wall and threw him. The 
coolie who frightened the horse, terrified at having 
caused an accident to so exalted a person, fled, and it 
was half an hour before help was brought from Simla. 
The leg was found to be fractured in two places just 
above the ankle. Happily the fractures are thought 
to be clean; and without complications Lord Kitchener 
is likely to recover as quickly as may be. The regu- 
lation of the very delicate expedition toward Thibet 
makes the date of the accident particularly unfortunate. 
The mission has got beyond the reach of his im- 
mediate personal control, but it is essentially an 
expedition in which every stage of advance must 
depend on political changes and continuous com- 
munication with Lord Kitchener will be necessary. 
It is significant that for this purpose a new telegraph 
—the highest in the world—has now been laid along . 
many miles of the advance. 


Rarely has a more complete travesty of facts been pre- 
sented than in the ‘‘ Times’ ” account on the 17th of “‘ the 
Somaliland operations”. Lord Kitchener is there repre- 
sented as having been, since he became Commander- 
in-Chief in India, the guiding hand throughout the 
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campaign ; and is credited with sele Sir Charles 
Egerton, But as matter of fact 
throughout have been conducted from home. At first 
they were under the Foreign Office, but in November 
last year they were handed over to the War Office, by 
whom they have ever since been organised. At first 
there was a special Somaliland Committee ; but more 
recently the Army Board has made all the arrangements. 
India on the other hand has merely acted as an agent 
in supplying personnel and material. As regards the 
selection of Sir Charles Egerton, it is fairly notorious 
now that it was made at home, without even a reference 
to Lord Curzon or Lord Kitchener, who by no means 
relished the proceeding when it came to their ears. 


The elections at the Cape are perhaps the most 
important that have ever been held there. The last 
announcement that in the Legislative Chamber the 
Progressives have a majority of one does not take us 
very far, andthe news is the less significant as 
some of the Progressive members have qualified their 
simple title. Whatis a ‘‘ South African Progressive” ? 
The label does not on the surface suggest an altogether 
Imperial philosophy. The elections for the Lower House 
are still to be fought ; but there is reason to fear that 
there will be no majority sufficiently large to free the 
country even temporarily from that restless political 
intriguing which has been its misfortune for years. 
What the Cape wants is a dominant personality. It 
has got Sir J. Gordon Sprigg ; and behind him Dr. 
Jameson, a man of keen imperial aspirations, but with- 
out’that petsonal force and weight which once made 
him a devoted and too sanguine servant of Rhodes. 


_Mr. Birchenough, who was sent off at the beginning 

of the year to study British trades in South Africa, has 
sent to the Board of Trade an admirable commercial 
sermon. Many English manufacturers have found 
South Africa an excellent market. It must surprise 
the layman to know that of our total export trade 
two-thirds of the boots and shoes, two-fifths of the 
mining machinery, and one-third of the ready-made 
clothing exported from England has gone to South 
Africa. Mr. Birchenough considers that the demand 
will not diminish and that the preference given should 
enable us, with certain vital provisoes, to keep the 
markets. Mr. Seddon’s proposals for a preferential 
tariff, which passed the third reading late on 
Thursday, offer a similar if smaller field in New 
Zealand. But the moral of the Blue Book is the 
astonishing energy, capacity and adaptability of 
the American merchant, as contrasted against the 
** indolent conservative and inflexible” attitude of 
English firms. Further to help American industry the 
shipping companies have agreed to carry goods from 
New York to Cape Town at less than half the rate 
charged from Southampton to Cape Town. Is this an 
example of freedom in trade which redounds to our 
commercial prosperity ? 


Mr. Chamberlain’s official farewell at the Colonial 
Office was an occasion for an admirable epitome of 
recent colonial development from Lord Strathcona, 
oldest and busiest of High Commissioners; and Mr. 
Chamberlain helped not a little to make clear the 
evolution of his own ideas on federation. He began, 
like Lord Rosebery, with the idea of an Imperial 
‘council or a council of defence, a proposal which in 
some form many statesmen, Sir Edward Grey for 
example and Lord Milner, still support.- But Mr. 
Chamberlain rejected both this and his later motion 
of an Imperial Customs Union as, for the moment, 
impracticable, if in themselves admirable. His present 
proposals represent the solid final deposit from those 
various suggestions. They are a compressed minimum 
of the changes which it is his conviction are necessary 
to meet the development of Empire. Even the brief 
review of Mr. Chamberlain’s career as Colonial Secre- 
tary should convince everyone in this country that he 
has had means of judging and a continuous determina- 
tion to judge the line of Imperial evolution which are 
together shared by no other statesman. As the coun 
grows to understand the growth of his experience it 
can only come to his businesslike and actual conviction. 


Operations 


‘elt is a pepular and very silly notion 
Chamberlain bas ruled out from his 
.academi¢ side of the fiscal question ; and that profes. 


sorial opinion is wholly against him. The resignation 
of Professor Hewins from the headship of the London 
School of Economics, an institution supreme jp 
economic science, in order to help forward Mr 
Chamberlain’s scheme, will show the public which 
loves to appeal to authority that Mr. Chamberlain, by 
acknowledgment the best Imperial authority, is sy 
ported by a man whose position warrants his title to be 
of the best academic authority. Mr. Hewins’ “ paper” 
claims are beyond all cavil. He had a distinguisheg 
career at Oxford. He has been an examiner in the 
Cambridge Historical Tripos, he is Professor of Eco- 
nomic Science at King’s College. Perhaps because 
Mr. Hewins, as organiser of the London School of 
Economics, has been constantly in personal touch with 
practical as well as didactic economists he has avoided 
the common fallacies which issue from viewing political 
economy as an isolated science with mathematical 
rules. It is rather an adaptable art with opportunist 
applications. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman can scarcely have 
escaped feeling the humour of the situation when he 
expressed his ‘*‘ cordial satisfaction ” that Lord Rosebery 
had declared himself ‘‘ ready to share the labours and 
responsibilities of public life in active co-operation with 
the United Liberal party”. Of course Lord Rosebery 
said nothing of the kind ; and if one hears no more of 
**lonely furrows ” and the ‘‘ tabernacle” is forgotten, 
the point lies not so much ih new unity as in the 
new leader. Does “‘ active co-operation” mean willing 
subordination from either present leader or ex-Premier, 
if it should be decided that unity demands it? On the 
wider issue Sir Henry Campbell-Bannermann showed a 
curious want “of perspective when he gave us a cause 
for what he called the patching of the Government, 
the desire to prevent the magistrates using their powers 
to suppress the renewal of public-house licences. We 
are glad, by the way, to find Sir Henry, after Lord 
Rosebery, turning entomological. His description of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff policy as the imago and Mr. 
Balfour’s as the pupa was not at all bad. But he 
should not describe a butterfly as ‘‘ full fledged”, for 
butterflies are scaled not feathered ; moreover very few 
butterflies have brown chrysalids. 


We must say that Sir Michael Hicks Beach cut an 
uncommonly poor figure at the Colston banquet at 
Bristol. Himself the author of the 1s. duty on corn, 
he persists in his opposition to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
2s. duty, for no discoverable reason except that it ma 
benefit the colonies. He supports Mr. Balfour’s retali- 
atory tariffs apparently because, if he does not, he must 
join the Radicals. Of two evils he chooses the less. 
Support of this kind is not very valuable, and, with all 
respect, we must point out to Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
that there is a third course open to him, namely, to 
stick to his principles and, if defeated, to retire from 
public life. Sir Michael has practically thrown over 
Lord Goschen and the Duke of Devonshire, and has 
“come to heel a manner which is little suited to 
the dignity of a statesman in his position. We noticed 
that Mr. Balfour made not the slightest reference to 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach in his speech, but apparently 
treated him with cold contempt. 


Lord George Hamilton’s speech to his supporters at 
Acton on Wednesday reveals a curious conception of 
the ethics of party. Lord George Hamilton says plainly 
that the party leaders have changed their fiscal policy, 
but that he cannot change his. He finds that the 
majority of his friends side with Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Balfour ; but he appeals to them to go on support- 
ing him (Lord George) in order that ‘‘ the party ” may be 
held together. A political party is an association of 
individuals organised for the purpose of carrying out 
certain practical aims. If a party carries out nothing, 


it isa mere machine kept running for the benefit, not of 
the nation,.but of those who are employed in looking 
after it. The Unionist party was formed in 1886 to 
It has served that purpose, and a 


defeat Home Rule. 
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new policy is proposed. If Lord George Hamilton 
finds himself unable to go with his leaders and the 
majority of his constituents on the new lines, he has 
put one alternative, ‘‘se soumettre ou se démettre”. 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach has already chosen the former 
alternative. 


Mr. Ritchie has succeeded in defending himself from 
the charge made against him by Mr. Chamberlain of 
“putting his colleagues in a hole” by refusing at the 
eleventh hour, on the eve of the Budget, to allow Mr. 
Chamberlain to exempt the colonies from the 1s. duty 
on corn. Mr. Ritchie shows in his speech at Thornton 
Heath that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal for preferential 
treatment was before the Cabinet in November 1902, 
when he, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, opposed it. 
Mr. Chamberlain left for South Africa in December, 
and did not return till the middle of March, about a 
fortnight before the meeting of the Cabinet at which 
the final Budget is laid before it. All the time that Mr. 
Chamberlain was away Mr. Ritchie, according to his 
own account, kept telling Mr. Balfour that he could 
not agree to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. A fortnight is 
certainly not long enough to thresh out so important 
a question, and we suppose the truth is that Mr. 


. Chamberlain’s absence at so critical a time was very 


inconvenient. In justice to Mr. Ritchie so much ought 
to be said. But we retain our opinion that in refusing 
to make so harmless an experiment, which he could 
have done without any sacrifice of principle, Mr. Ritchie 
showed an obstinacy and a narrowness of mind which 
are fatal to statesmanship. 


Mr. Asquith has long seemed to us the ablest of the 
free-trade champions, or at any rate he makes the most 
effective speeches on their side. It is also pretty 
evident that Mr. Chamberlain thinks the same ; for it 
is always Mr. Asquith’s speeches which he singles out 
for marked attention. The more the pity then that a 
man of Mr. Asquith’s intellectual calibre should let 
himself go, as he did at S. Neots on Thursday, in such 
loose assertion that the whole benefit of protection went 
to the landlords, that the farmers got nothing out 
of it. To talk like that is to ignore plain, staring 
facts. Did not farmers hunt and shoot and entertain 
freely in the old days of protection? Not very many 
of them are able to take these pleasures now. Whether 
the farmer will benefit by preferential tariffs may be 
disputable, but that he did benefit by protection is not. 
The other fiscal speeches do not need much notice. 
Mr. Morley said nothing new at Dumfries. We are 
glad, however, to see small meetings being held, such 
as that of Mr. Leo Maxse at the Caxton Hall. Small 
meetings are best for educative purposes, but just 
sprightly political talk, such as Mr. Maxse gave us on 
Thursday, is not. Of political speaking there is infinite 
superfluity already. Mr. Maxse threw away an oppor- 
tunity. 


A highly important Liberal official, who wirepulls, has 
made up his mind that the General Election must come 
by next April, despite what the chief Conservative Whip 
has been saying. Hence the flatness with which Lord 
Rosebery’s offer of peace has fallen is regarded by 
earnest Liberals of both wings as most unfortunate. 
There is not the faintest doubt that the offer has fallen 
flat. The Pro-Boer element, though it fully recognises 
the absolute necessity of a united Liberal Party if Mr. 
Chamberlain is to be checked at the next General 
Election, cannot bring themselves to forget Lord 
Rosebery’s attitude at the time of the war. The sour 
attitude of the chief Liberal paper is more significant 
than the curious paragraphs half-homage, half-im- 
pertinence, which Mr. Labouchere, that still very interest- 
ing politician, prints on Lord Rosebery. ‘‘ His Lord- 
ship”, Mr. Labouchere calls Lord Rosebery in true 
lackey language : one is uncertain whether this is meant 
scoffingly, or whether it is by way of preparatory self- 
abasement, against the time when Lord Rosebery 
may write to Mr. Labouchere concerning office, and 
Mr. Labouehere may “ wait upon” him. 


Mr. Healy is not quite so picturesque as he was. 
He made a great reputation by coruscations of Parlia- 


mentary wit at unholy hours in the morning and by 
hurtling defiance at all things English: it was the best 
Irish stage thunder heard at Westminster for a very 
long while. Now he grows tamer. At Dundalk last 
week he was speaking in terms of positive deference— 
the terms that suit him least—of Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Wyndham, the friends, the benefactors of Ireland ; 
whilst Mr. Chamberlain was complainéd of as the stingy 
and unsympathetic. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in particular is suspected by Mr. Healy and his friends 
of hostility towards Ireland. There is something in it, 
no doubt. The Colonial Secretary’s temperament, 
which includes, presumably, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s, is not Keltic. It is not hard to believe 
that Mr. Balfour would always be more sympathetic. 
And he ought to rejoice in the Irish people ; for he has 
put so many of their leaders into prison in his time. 


In his speech on the Education debate on Tuesday 
M. Clemenceau effected a logical somersault of most 
destructive ingenuity. He is opposed, on the old liberal 
principles, to a monopoly of education by the State 
because the principle is destructive of individual liberty ; 
but he holds the contradictory conviction, expressed by 
M. Girard and the anti-clerical extremists, that no 
members of a religious body should be permitted in any 
circumstances to educate anyone privately or publicly. 
His one attempted justification of the anomaly he 
fathered was that celibacy and the holding of property 
in common were not tenets suitable in a social organism, 
and so disqualified members of religious organisa- 
tions from the enjoyment of the general liberty. 
The hollowness of the argument disclosed both 
the radical injustice of the whole position and 
incidentally M. Clemenceau’s own inferiority to the 
Igader of the party which he set out to attack. The 

ocialists have at worst a clear logic of liberty and 
M. Jaurés, as their leader, is helped to the great 
rhetorical effects for which he is conspicuous by 
nothing so much as the consistent basis on which his 
philosophy rests. The whole debate suggested that 
the extent of State control must soon produce a split 
in the Government corresponding to the divergence 
between the later views of M. Waldeck-Rousseau and 
of M. Combes, his ex-creature. 


The ‘‘New York Times” appears to be very angry 
with the SatuRDAY REviEw for taking up the Canadian 
cause in the Alaska controversy. Perhaps it may 
be strange that an English Review should support the 
position of one of our own Colonies against the action 
of our own Government rather than those of the United 
States Commissioners, who of course did the best 
they could for their own side. If ours had done the 
same we should have had no ground of criticism. The 
‘New York Times” shows a strange forgetfulness of 
the original terms employed when the reference was 
agreed to. The actual words were, ‘‘ three impartial 
jurists of repute” on each side. Now it might fairly 
be assumed that the commissioners appointed by each 
side came with minds predisposed to support their own 
case, but the objection to the American commissioners 
was that they were active politicians who had violently 
maintained the American view on public platforms. The 
Canadian objection to them was unanswerable and 
should have been maintained by the British Govern- 
ment. It was the constitution of the tribunal that made 
their decision unsatisfactory. It was playing with loaded 
dice. We never charged Lord Alverstone with ‘‘ base- 
ness” but with unfitness for the peculiarly delicate 
position he was called upon to fill. We do not care 
one straw whether the United States were pleased with 
the result or not, but it does affect us that Canada 
should be justified in asserting that she was unfairly 
treated by the British Foreign Office. 


” 


At the annual dinner of the China Association some 
one or another generally says something worth hear- 
ing : and that is very high praise of a ‘‘ big feed”. 
But the China Association dines very far west of the 
City. The occasion is a good one for discussing the 
statesmanship of commerce, for nearly everyone present 
falls within the category either of commercial magnate 
or of statesman, and many equally truly under either. 
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Somehow foreign service gives the commercial man 
a ‘width of view too often painfully deficient in 
the ‘‘ practical” man of business, as he calls him- 
self, at home. On Tuesday Sir Alfred Dent, in a 
survey of the year of more than usual weight by the 
happy exchange of truth for optimism, was not able to 
congratulate the British Empire on any startling 
advantages reaped from the events of the past few years. 
Nor was this meant territorially or politically alone, for 
there seemed to be general assent to the understandin 
that British interests in China were wholly commercial. 
Lord Percy’s emphasis of this attitude was not demurred 
to and Admiral Seymour’s conversion from the policy of 
the sphere of influence to that of the open door was 
applauded. Sir James Mackay’s treaty was praised and 
—left alone. No one seemed anxious to show in the 
concrete how it had achieved anything whatever for 
British commerce. 


Mr. Stephen Coleridge will not be overwhelmed with 
sympathy on the result of Professor Bayliss’ action 
against him. Two thousand pounds is a pretty stiff 
sum to pay for a lack of discretion which springs from 
the obsession of an idea. The Anti-Vivisection Society 
would probably not appreciate a cooler and more dis- 
passionate secretary ; but it must raise a troublesome 
domestic question amongst them whether they should 
pay so large a penalty for his indiscretions. As the 
Society lives in an atmosphere of constant suspicion 
that the licensed experimenters are exceeding, because 
they{wishjto exceed, the limits imposed by legislation, a 
secretary who represents their re is in constant 
danger of mistaking the facts. Mr. Coleridge in this 
case was misled by two emotional women who if they 
were trained observers at all were only half trained ; 
and such people age not competent to form an opinion 
on such a subject as vivisection even if they are not 
under the influence of a parti pris. It does not seem 
at first sight that there is any connexion between the 
Anti-Vivisection Society and the Taff Vale Railwa 
case; but the Society may find itself under that deci- 
sion liable to make good the judgment obtained against 
its secretary. There has been a suggestion that if the 
Society attempted to make good the damages an 
injunction should be obtained by members against 
it, but that remedy would hardly be applicable if the 
Society were already under legal obligation. 


After the case of Lawrence and Bullen v. Afialo and 
Cook in the House of Lords authors of articles in 
magazines, encyclopedias, or other periodical works will 
only be safe by making a special agreement if they 
wish to retain their copyright. Messrs. Aflalo and Cook 
had got decisions in their favour in two courts on the 
ground that their payment and employment as writers 
by the publishers of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Sport” did 
not give the latter the copyright in the absence of a 
special agreement to that effect or some special circum- 
stances. Now the House of Lords has held that the 
Court may decide generally on the circumstances, 
whether the copyright is transferred from the author to 
the publisher. Ip this case it was held that considering all 
the risks the publishers ran it would be unreasonable to 
hold that they did not acquire the author’s right. But 
facts may be differently interpreted by different judges. 
Hence the need for a definite agreement. 


In July last we published a note on the case of 
Lowenfeld v. Lowenfeld which, through an unfortunate 
mistake, contained a statement that the Austrian Court 
had declared that the marriage between the parties 
which had been solemnised in the Clapham parish 
church in the year 1884 was null and void, in other 
words that the parties had never been validly married. 
The facts were that the Austrian Court expressly found 
that the marriage was valid and binding, but granted a 
decree of divorce on the ground of incompatibility of 
temper for which they found the husband alone to 
blame, and this decree was fully confirmedfby our Courts 
in July last. The note in our issue although corrected 
at the time has we understand given rise to misappre- 
hension-as to Mrs. Lowenfeld’s position, and we con- 
sequently take this opportunity of again correcting the 
‘mistake and expressing our regret to Mrs. Lowenfeld 
that she should have been caused any unnecessary pain. 


PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS OR AS WE ARE. 


OME of the Free Fooders seem to be grow; 

uneasy about their position. Their tone is man}. 
festly changing. They seem to be in the frame of 
mind of the unjust steward, pondering who wif} 
receive them, if the country declines to have them 
as a party. Of course, if the Duke of Devonshire 
move, to which we referred last week, comes off, the 
Free Fooders will be in clover. In a Devonshire. 
Rosebery Government they would be quite cock of the 
walk as against the other sections of the Radical 
Free Trade party. But the very fact, however pleasj 
in prospect, naturally suggests to the most intelligent 
amongst them the unlikeliness of any such settlement. 
Is it easy to imagine the Radical main body, or the 
Labour wing, sitting down contentedly under the rule of 
the Duke? Do Dr. Clifford and Co.’s performances 
suggest that they would contemplate with joy Lord 
Hugh Cecil holding office in a Government of their 
own making? Obviously, while this arrangement is a 
very good one to put forward for the present, the Free 
Fooders must find some retreat in the great probability 
of its not coming off. What shall it be? They cannot 
stand by themselves ; they are ashamed to recant and 
join Mr. Chamberlain. They will try a double game: 
they will play at hare and hounds, filling both parts 
until the hare has got away or the hounds have caught 
her, when they will make their election. They will tell 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman that they are aware of 
no issue before the country but that of Free-Trade 
against Protection ; heis for Free Trade ; therefore they 
are with him; and the lost friend of Sir Henry’s bosom, 
Lord Rosebery, now happily found again, holds out hopes 
of their being received. They will tell Mr. Balfour that 
they see no reason why Free Traders should shy at 
retaliation and therefore they are with him, their old 
chief, and as an earnest of their loyalty they send 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to Bristol to follow Mr. 
Balfour. Sir Michael did follow, but Mr. Balfour did not 
look behind once. We have no doubt that Sir Michael 
himself is anxious to be received back into Government 
favour as soon as possible: and very likely the terms 
can be arranged: these things are done in politics. 
But we shrewdly suspect that the Free Fooders were 
using him for adifferent purpose. One of their avenues 
of retreat will be barred if the official Unionist programme 
should become one of preferential tariffs. Therefore the 


| great object is to keep Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 


as far apart as possible. And the Free Fooders’ 
estimate of their own importance, if at any rate we 
take Mr. Churchill as their mouthpiece, is such that 
they have no difficulty in arguing that the chance of 
keeping their support would not seem dear to Mr. 
Balfour at the cost of a final breach with Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Hence the piano tones, even of Lord Hugh 
Cecil at Oxford, in recent Free Food discussion of 
the Government’s tariff policy. Their Radical allies 
unfortunately are not altogether acquiescent. They 
would be very glad, of course, to see Mr. Balfour 
estranged from Mr. Chamberlain, but they want to beat 
Mr. Balfour as well as Mr. Chamberlain, or how shall 
they reach the sweets of office, sweets entirely free 
from cloy to those who have fed for so long on the 
bitter herbs of opposition? And so the ‘Daily 
News” has been rating Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, very short-sightedly, as it seems to us. a 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has been busy 
proving that in practice you cannot be a retaliator 
without being also a Chamberlain man. : 

For once we find ourselves in agreement with Sir 
Henry, whose rude brushing away of their pet illusion 
must be distinctly unpleasant to his Free Food allies. 
Examine the policy of retaliation, whether from the 
point of view of the electioneer or the statesman, and 
it is seen very soon to be incapable of providing 4 
resting place. Either it will be abandoned as im- 
practicable or it will lead, and by very short steps, 
| to a system of imperial preferential tariffs. Mr. 
| Balfour himself in his Sheffield speech gave only 
one ground for not going the whole lesgth of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy, that at present the people 
would not accept it. In other words he did not 


recognise any distinction of policy proper between his 
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ition and that of Mr. Chamberlain: the distinction 
was solely one of electioneering expediency. In fact 
his words amounted to saying that the moment the 

ple were converted to Mr. Chamberlain’s view, Mr. 
Balfour himself was prepared to go as far as he. So 
that Unionists who are with Mr. Chamberlain have no 
difference of principle with Mr. Balfour to get over. 
We have only to establish a probability that the country 
is ripe for the greater change and Mr. Balfour must on 
his own showing adopt the preferential scheme. But 
even short of the establishment of such a probability, 
we believe hard facts will compel the same course. 
Political machinery can do a good deal, but it 
cannot control men effectively when their feel- 
jogs run very hotly with their convictions. Many 
Unionists are in doubt about the whole tariff 
question, but their hesitancy is between Mr. Chamber- 
lain and the Free Fooders, not between Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Balfour. We are satisfied that in the rank 
and file there are extremely few who favour retaliation 
but do not favour preferential tariffs. And the majority 
will take matters in their own hands. They will go 
for the thing they care for. Retaliation is not a fight- 
ing issue ; the attempt to fight next election on that 
issue will only produce a glaringly unreal position. 
The issue will be between Mr. Chamberlain’s plan and 
the present system of Free Imports. The Central Con- 
servative Office, or Conservative agents, may issue any 
directions they like, but whatever they do or do not, those 
who support Mr. Chamberlain will vote for the candidate 
who does the same, and they will insist on such a candi- 
date being in the field. No doubt many, perhaps most, 
Unionist candidates will come forward undeclared, but 
voters on both sides will take very good care quickly 
to have it out whether they are for or against Mr. 
Chamberlain. The candidate, perceiving that the great 
majority of his possible supporters are for the new 
policy, will’ promptly come down on that side. So 
that the official party will really have no option in the 
matter. Indeed, the sooner the present unreal position 
is removed the better. Mr. Chamberlain, we are sure, 
would agree with us that it is not desirable that this 
great imperial movement should be fought as the policy 
of a single man. It is no personal question and it is a 
misfortune that circumstances have caused it to be 
taken as though it were. 

There are yet much greater grounds why retaliation 
cannot stand as a policy by itself; we regret that space 
prevents our doing more than just naming them in this 
article. Concession in the way of a lowering of duty 
can be obtained by us from foreign countries only by 
first putting duties on that we may take them off or 
abate them for a tariff consideration. Are you going 
to enforce these duties against our own colonies? If 
you do not, the country from whom you are trying to 
get special consideration will not have inducement 
enough to give it. If you do, you strike a deadly 
blow at the whole Imperial movement. It may be 
possible to go on without giving the colonies an advan- 
tage over foreign countries, but to put them at a dis- 
advantage as against any foreign country we believe to 
be impossible. Moreover, even if a foreign country 
did think it worth while to give us a concession in 
return for one enjoyed equally by all the colonies, it is 
evident that we should be giving the colonies a pre- 
ferential tariff as against all other foreign countries who 
are not to enjoy that concession ; for the colonies would 
not receive it by way of any counter-concession. Thus 
it would not be a policy of mere retaliation at all. In 
other words, in the altered state of feeling throughout 
the Empire it is no longer possible to treat a British 
colony as a foreign country, but that is precisely what 
retaliation pure and simple necessarily involves. 


THE PERSONNEL OF AN ARMY BOARD. 


AST week we criticised Lord Esher’s proposals ; 

— this week we propound a scheme of our own. At 
the outset we must confess our preference for a really 
responsible board, which, like the Indian Council, could 
in certain matters overrule the Secretary of State. But 
it is useless to advocate any such plan. The House of 
Commons could never be induced to abrogate its 


authority ; but would always insist on a politician who 
was solely responsible, and whom it could consequently 
continue to harry at its will. We must therefore 
attempt to make the best of such opportunities as, 
within certain circumscribed limits, are now at hand. 
The Admiralty is unquestionably a good example to 
follow. Butthere is no need to follow it slavishly. We 
may say at once that it is impossible to do with fewer 
departments, since the War Office has to deal with such 
numerous and diverse matters. We fear moreover 
that any attempt to abolish the so-called cross-juris- 
diction, which in many cases must inevitably occur, 
would only result in hopeless confusion; and, far 
from simplifying matters, would increase the already 
admittedly great complexities of the problem. We 
have pointed out how futile would be Lord Esher’s 
attempt to create a really efficient and authori- 
tative board out of the existing War Office Council. 
It is notorious that the military chiefs are mutually 
jealous, as regards their own departments, of inter- 
ference by other members of the existing War Office 
Council; and the same result would necessarily be 
evident at the proceedings of a board. For instance, 
if at the council or board, the Adjutant-General, say, 
expressed opinions on what should or should not be done 
by the Intelligence Department, friction would inevitably 
ensue. Another argument, too, against the proposal to 
create a board out of the existing chiefs of departments 
is that they have already quite enough to do as regards 
their own affairs, without having the additional burden 
of being responsible for the working of the whole 
machine. If we reject then the practicability of creating 
an efficient board out of existing materials, the question 
is narrowed down to one definite issue. How can we 
so strengthen the hands of the War Secretary as to 
give him more weight with Treasury and Parliament ; 
and so arrange within the limits at our disposal that 
the matured advice of the best experts available shall 
receive due weight in the administrative council of the 
army ? 

The only way to give effect to these ideals appears 
to us to be the creation of an entirely new body, 
independent of the paralysing effect of tradition, 
and endued with more prestige and power than the 
existing heads of departments can ever have. Lord 
Esher’s board of eight members appears to us too 
large. Generally speaking the smaller the board, the 
greater its efficiency ; and the greater the ease of fixing 
responsibility. Six members should suffice, and con- 
duce to a more satisfactory disposal of business. The 
Commandership-in-Chief at any rate appears to be 
doomed : arid instead of an ambulatory inspector with 
dubious authority, why not create three Army Lords to 
carry on the traditions of that historic office? This 
small body should secure the respect of the army; 
although its members would, like the Admiralty Sea 
Lords, sink, as far as concerns the public, their 
separate individuality for a time. That this is so 
may be tested by asking the first dozen passers-by 
one meets in the street, who is Commander-in- 
Chief? It is safe to say that all will respond Lord 
Roberts. But ask them who is First Sea Lord; and 
it is equally safe to say that the majority will not 
know. And this is as it should be. We want our 
great naval and military administrators for work and 
not for show, the interests of the country being much 
better served by a quiet application to business on 
their part than by a series of superficial inspections 
chronicled in exuberant terms by the daily press. In 
the first instance we should select three members who 
are likely to agree, or at least are not personally 
antagonistic to one another ; for unfortunately in the 
army different schools contend. After that matters 
should adjust themselves. When one disappears, the 
remaining two would select a new one, subject of 
course to the approval of the Secretary of State, or 
First Army Lord. Thus we should be sure of possess- 
ing a military trinity which would work. together. 
These Lords, whilst appointed for convenience of 
administration, would have no authority apart from ~ 
the board. The Adjutant, Quartermaster-General, and . 
so forth would still have the responsibility they now 
enjoy ; and if one of them anda Lord disagreed, the 
subject in dispute would go before the board, The 
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Military Lords, indeed, would have no separate exist- 
ence; and they would, or at any rate they might be, 
one man. 

The actual distribution of business between them 
would be an internal arrangement at the discretion of 
the political chief ; who, on taking office, would—like the 
Admiralty First Lord—discuss with his board such 
matters of detail. Thus amongst them there would be 
no permanent water-tight compartments, an arrange- 
ment which to some extent exists at the Admiralty ; 
though, as at the latter, it is unlikely that, 
when once the business had been distributed, much 
change would subsequently take place. Such a divi- 
sion of business would be desirable on grounds of 
convenience; so that each might make a special 
study of various departments, and be their special 
mouthpiece at the meetings of the board. Thus one 
Lord might represent the Adjutant-General — under 
whom are grouped the Inspectors-General of Recruiting, 
Auxiliary Forces, Cavalry and Garrison Artillery, as 
well as the discipline and personnel of the army—the 
Military Secretary and the Director of Military Educa- 
tion and Training. Another Lord might represent the 
Quartermaster-General and Director-General of Mobili- 
sation and Intelligence : whilst the third might occupy 
a similar position as regards the Director-General 
of Ordnance, and the Inspector-General of Fortifica- 
tions—for we doubt the advisability of placing 
the latter under the Quartermaster-General, as advo- 
cated by Lord Esher. In addition the suggested 
arrangement would have the advantage of placing the 
two highly technical departments under one Lord, who 
should certainly be either an Artillery or Engineer 
officer, without one of whom the board would 
hardly be complete. There remains the department 
of the Director-General Army Medical Service, which 
we should be inclined to group under the last-named 
Lord. But we will not elaborate these details, which 
would be a matter of internal arrangement, quite. 
distinct from the great principle which we wish to 
introduce. There need be no hard and fast rule as 
regards the rank of members. Field-Marshals, Generals 
or even Lieutenant-Generals might sit. For though 
usually it is unlikely that any below the rank of General 
would be chosen, we are particularly anxious not to 
narrow the field of selection, although the military 
members of the board should be senior to the depart- 
mental chiefs—a proviso which we fear cannot be 
ignored. 

We now come to the question of the outside in- 
specting officer aavocated by Lord Esher, for which we 
hold there is no necessity. In extreme cases a military 
member of the board could be deputed ‘to carry out 
such duties in districts where he happened to be senior 
to the General Officer commanding. But ordinarily 
speaking Army Corps commanders should suffice, 
being sufficiently detached from details in their com- 
mands, to conduct a thoroughly impartial inspection. 
Indeed were it not so, they would not be fit to hold 
such posts. Incidentally we may observe that we 
hope the Army Corps scheme will be adhered to, 
and that the six corps commanders will be established, 
the abolition of the Commandership-in-Chief being an 
additional argument in their favour. Moreover the 
rule might be established that an officer could take a 
corps command, or a similar one, after having sat on 
the army board. As regards seniority, the senior 
military member, whatever work he was associated 
with, would still necessarily be senior, but only primus 
inter pares; and as regards expense, that need not, 
as the Commander-in-Chief and his staff would not exist, 
be a very alarming matter. Representation on the 
Committee of National Defence need not be interfered 
with. Instead of the Commander-in-Chief, a Milita 
Lord would attend; and the Director-General of Mobili- 
sation and Intelligence might still sit, like his naval 
confrére, who is subordinate to the Admiralty board. 
The remainder of the board would be composed of the 


. Secretary for War, the Parliamentary Under-Secretary 


and the Financial Secretary. It would perhaps have 
been desirable to place the Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary on the board. But in that case the civil 
members would have outnumbered the military. Still 
there is no reason why he should not attend the 


meetings of the board, without himself being an actua} 
member. 

Nothing of course is ideally perfect ; and doubtless 
many details in our proposals would require much 
working out. Personnel, too, must always play an 
important part in boards however constituted ; and, 
as we pointed out last week, the political element 
is in any case more likely to exercise a predomi. 
nant influence at the War Office than at the Ad- 
miralty. But we claim that our proposal would place 
matters on a more satisfactory footing than they are at 
present, or would be under Lord Esher’s board. The 
Secretary of State would be responsible as a premier 
for his cabinet, or as an admiral for his fleet ; and his 
responsibility to Parliament would largely consist in 
seeing that the most capable men had each assigned to 
them duties which they were well fitted to carry out. 
At least such a plan would have this to recommend it. 
The hands of the political chief would be strengthened, 
who, by frankly stating that he would refer matters to 
the board, would be protected from the necessity of 
making rash promises in Parliament, which he sub- 
sequently found could not be realised. 


THIBET—OUR NEXT LITTLE WAR. 


“(THE communications which the Indian Government 
is seeking to establish with the Thibetan ruler 
are necessitated by intrigues and overtures between 
Russian agents and the authorities at Lhasa. Thibet 
is in name at least a Chinese dependency and comes 
within the sphere of the Russian movement which has 
already occupied a considerable part of the Chinese 
dominions in the north. The Lhasa Government is 
hostile to China and the establishment of Russian in- 
fluence there would enable Russia to menace China also 
from the west and obtain direct access to some of its 
richest provinces. It is of even more importance 
to us, that it would establish an adverse ascendency all 
along the northern frontier of India where at present 
there is at least neutrality. Such a movement would 
further make it easy to stir up difficulties between 
Thibet and the Nipalese who cordially detest both 
Thibetans and Chinese. This feeling may be traced in 
the grave humour with which our ally and friend, the 
ruler of Nipal, lectures his ally and enemy the ruler 
of Thibet on the impropriety of his behaviour towards 
the English. It found more vigorous expression in the 
zest with which our Gurkha soldiers in the fight or 
flight on the Jelap La in 1888 slaughtered every Bhutia 
warrior who came within reach of their kukris. 

A clear understanding with the Dalai Lama and the 
same access to his country which is allowed to others 
has become necessary for the protection of British in- 
terests. A further ground for the mission if one 
were needed might be found in the disregard by the 
Lamaist Government of the conventions made in 1890 
and 1893 when the attempt of the Thibetans to obtain 
control of Sikkim, a semi-independent State under 
British suzerainty, led to warlike operations. The pro- 
longed and contemptuous neglect of representations 
from India led in June this year to the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa conducted by Colonel Younghusband 
with an escort of 300 Sikhs. It advanced about thirty 
miles beyond the frontier to Khamba Jung where there 
is a fort under a Thibetan Jungpan or commandant. 
This official abruptly ordered the mission to retire into 
British territory. Colonel Younghusband refused to 
obey this discourteous order, and fortified the position 
where the mission was encamped. It has remained 


there ever since. Subsequent negotiations seem to - 


have been conducted with even more than the usual 
dilatoriness and evasion which characterise the 
proceedings of the Thibetans. Doubtless they have 
calculated that the approach of winter would put an end 
to further advance in their rigorous climate. At last it 
would seemleven British patience has become exhausted, 
and preparations have been made to collect a force in 
Sikkim and advance to Gyantse, a trading station some 
ninety miles forward on the way to Lhasa. The direct 
road lies over Jelap Pass into Chumbi, which is to be 
occupied by the force. This valley is a wedge-shaped 
fragment of Thibetan territory which interposes between 
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Sikkim and the British dependency of Bhotan lying | Russian strip of coast was to be measured from the 
further east. sea (la ak Each of these projects was rejected 


It is stated that the Thibetans are collecting a force 
to oppose the advance of the Mission by armed resist- 
ance. In their extremely sparse and unwarlike popula- 
tion the collection of an army is a very slow affair and 
when it is got together it is;not worth collecting. So far 
as military considerations go, any such resistance might 
be entirely disregarded. -The Sikkim campaign and 
other experiences have shown the Thibetan army as a 
fighting organisation to be absolutely contemptible. In 
the sole engagement at the Jelap Pass their force fled 
with such precipitation and thoroughness that, according 
to a traveller’s tale, he met one of the fugitive braves 
some months later in the neighbourhood of Yarkand— 
still running. But if the Thibetans have no good 
soldiers, they have those two very formidable com- 
manders Général Janvier and Général Février at whose 
hands any invading force might easily find its Moscow 
in Lhasa. Sikkim means ‘‘the Crested Land” and 
communications in a country studded with the highest 
peaks in the world are incredibly difficult. The 
passes are of enormous altitude. The Jelap, though 
one of the lowest, as its name (the Lovely Level !) 
implies, is not much lower than Mont Blanc. Beyond 
the passes the Thibetan plateau is one of the 
bleakest and coldest outside the Arctic Circle. 
From Sikkim to@#_hasa is only about 250 miles but 
during winter it might be impossible for the advanced 
force to keep in touch with its base. In the absence 
therefore of more definite information it would not be 
unreasonable to conjecture that the advance this season 
may not extend beyond the Chumbi valley where the 
climate is comparatively-mild and the fertile country 
can yield supplies and forage while it would be easy to 
maintain communications with the plains of India. 
Meanwhile the Grand Lama will have time to reflect 


. and digest the good advice of his Nipalese ally. Aided 


by some gentle pressure from China he may even come 
to see the wisdom of placing the English whom he 
hates and flouts on the same footing as the Russians 
whom he hates and fears. 

The occupation of Chumbi will be a pledge as 
well as a warning. This beautiful valley does not 
geographically belong to Thibet at all and has only 
been for a comparatively short time a Thibetan posses- 
sion. The failure to secure it at the end of the last 
Sikkim campaign was a characteristic piece of weakness 
on the part of our diplomatists. Lord Lansdowne, it 
may be explained, was then Viceroy and his own 
Foreign Minister. The strategic as well as the com- 
mercial importance of Chumbi is very great. It presents 
the easiest way of access between India and Central 
Thibet. It could, without difficulty or very great 
expense, be connected by railway with Bengal and form 
a direct high road to Lhasa and Pekin. These con- 
ditions require that, if we are compelled to occupy it, it 
shall not be relinquished to a neighbour who displays 
such a dangerous preference for a rival power whose 
soldiers at least have proclaimed the invasion of India 
to be the final objective of their Central Asiatic 


policy. 


THE ALASKA TRIBUNAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


Il. 


[ oRD ALVERSTONE finds a difficulty in the use of 

the term “ ocean” in the treaty : and he is right 
in saying that in ordinary parlance no one would call 
the channels or passages, between the islands, and 
between the islands and the coast of Alaska ‘‘ ocean”. 
But, its identity is made clear by its name ‘“‘ Pacific 
Ocean”, used in other articles of the treaty; and an 
examination of the negotiations which lead up to the 
treaty giving the historic evolution, and the term will, 
it is submitted, clear away the assumed difficulty, and 


show what the signatory powers meant. 


In July, 1824, draft projects of treaty were inter- 
changed between the British and Russian Govern- 
ments, which provided that the inland width of the 


Another draft was then submitted by the British, 
proposing ‘‘ten marine leagtes from the Pacific”. 
This was followed by another draft in which they 
¢narine leagues from the Pacific Sea”. 

he Russian Foreign Office struck out the word 
‘* Pacific” and reinstated the original la mer. This 
was rejected by the British, and finally both nations 
agreed to the expression ‘‘ten marine leagues from 
the ocean”. The final substitution of the term 
‘‘ocean” for ‘‘sea” shows that the diplomatists 
adopted the more accurate term. International law 
gives a wider meaning to the term ‘“‘ sea”, and makes 
it include, as stated by Mr. Wharton, not only the 
ocean, but also the bays, ports, rivers and creeks, and 
other territorial arms of the sea, indenting the ocean 
coast. Daniel Webster had previously expressed the 
opinion that ‘‘ ports and harbours, and other navigable 
arms of the sea, were no part of the high sea or 
open ocean, which was the common highway of the 
nations”’. 

The expression ‘‘ du bord de la mer”, proposed by 
Russia and rejected, which means the strand or shore, 
or margin, or border, of the sea, may also be cited 
in support of what the signatory powers finally 
agreed to. 

Turning to the words of the treaty of 1825, we find 
that it makes the ‘‘ summit of the mountains parallel to 
the coast ” the boundary line, but it also prescribes their 
inland limit, and designates what shall be the base, or 
datum, line tersely thus: ‘*‘ Whenever the summit of 
the mountains which extend in a direction parallel to 
the coast . . shall prove to be of a distance more 
than ten marine leagues from the ocean, . . . the 
line parallel to the windings of the coast shall never 
exceed the distance of ten marine leagues therefrom.” 
These expressions indicate that the ocean, or ocean 
coast, and not the upper shores or head waters of bays 
and inlets, was to be the base and datum line for the 
measurement of the strip of coast. 

The decision also conflicts with the persistent diplo- 
matic contentions of Great Britain as to the meaning of 
the terms ‘‘ coast” and ‘‘ bays” in the Anglo-American 
Treaty of 1818, under which American fishermen were 
excluded from the three-mile belt of territorial waters, 
along the Canadian coast, and from bays six miles wide 
from headland to headland, though broadening inside 
their headlands—contentions practically supporting the 
doctrine of the ligne fictive. 

Mr. Secretary Blaine’s comment in 1890 on the 
treaty of 1825 practically supports the Canadian claim. 
Referring to Article IV. he said: ‘‘ Nothing is clearer 
than the reason for this. A strip of land, at no point 
wider than ten marine leagues running along the Pacific 
Ocean from 54° 40’, was assigned to Russia by the 
third article. Directly to the east of this strip of land, 
or as it might be said, behind it, lay the British posses- 
sions. To shut out the inhabitants of the British pos- 
sessions from the sea by this strip of land would have 
been not only unreasonable, but intolerable to Great 
Britain. Russia promptly conceded the privilege, and 
gave to Great Britain the — of navigating all rivers 
crossing that strip of land from 54° 40’ to the point of 
intersection with the 141st degree of longitude. Without 
this concession the treaty could not have been made”. 

And as to the boundary line through Portland Channel, 
Lord Alverstone after admitting a doubt as to whether 
Vancouver had intended the name “‘ Portland Channel ” 
to include the two passages to the sea, added ‘‘I think 
that the negotiators may well have thought that Port- 
land Channel, after passing north of Pearse and Wales 
Islands, issued to the sea by the two passages referred 
to” ;—the north being ‘‘ Tongas passage” ; the south, 
may be called ‘‘ Sitklan passage”. Then he finds that 
‘* inasmuch as the question submitted to us only 
involves the determination of the channel described 
in the treaty by the words already cited, ‘the channel 
called Portland Channel,’ subsequent history can throw 
no light upon this question, but I think it right to say 
that the use in the year 1853 of the name Portland 
Inlet in the British Admiralty chart, upon which much 
reliance was placed on behalf of the United States, 
has, in my opinion, no bearing upon the question, and 
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the references to Tongas island in 1835, as being on 
the frontier of the Russian straits; and in 1863 as 
being on the north side of Portland Channel; and in 
1869 as to Tongas being on the boundary between 
Alaska and British Columbia are strongly confirmatory ” 
of which inlet was ‘ Portland Channel”. Yet these 
findings of fact are reversed, and the imperative phrase 
in the Treaty that the line shall ascend to the north 
along Portland Channel are ignored, in the Award ; 
for by it the two islands, Sitklan and Kannaghnut, 
at the entrance into Portland Channel, which on the 
findings of fact were British territory, are ceded to the 
United States. 

These admissions show that the course directed b 
the treaty that, after leaving the Prince of Wale 
Island, ‘‘ the line shall ascend to the north along the 
channel called Portland Channel”, was apparently 
ignored by the majority of the Tribunal. The words 
‘ascend to the north” should have controlled their 
decision, for it plainly indicates that the boundary line 
should ascend through the “ north” passage of Port- 
land Channel. 

These admissions also sustain the Canadian Com- 
missioners’ charge that ‘‘ there is no process of reason- 
ing whereby the line, thus decided upon by the Tribunal, 
can be justified ”. 

The modern “ barrier” claim of the United States is 

parently a thin veneer to hide from British eyes the 
historic political motives of its Government in acquir- 
ing Alaska,—they have been thus recorded by Mr. 
Ex-Secretary Foster in his late work ‘‘ A Century of 
American Diplomacy”: ‘‘ Russia indicated a willing- 
ness (1845 to 1849) to give up its American possessions 
if we would adhere to the claim of 54° 40’ on the Pacific, 
and exclude Great Britain from that ocean on the 
American continent.” ‘‘ Mr. Seward stated, soon after 
the cession was perfected, that his object in acquiring 
Alaska was to prevent its purchase by England, thereby 
preventing the extension of England’s coast line on the 
Pacific.” And Senator Sumner when the Alaska Treaty 
was before the Senate admitted that the motive of the 
United States in the acquisition of Alaska might be 
found in a desire to anticipate the imagined schemes, 
or necessities, of Great Britain; as it had been some- 
times said that Great Britain desired to buy, if Russia 
would sell. 

Tuomas Hopeins. 


A JUDICIAL SELECTION. 
Mr. Justice Wits. 


HEN Mr. Justice Wills was appointed to the 
Bench nearly twenty years ago, it was remarked 


’ that it was a pity he had not become a Judge at a date 


nearer to the time when he was the President of the 
Alpine Club. He was then fifty-six years of age, and 
the inference was that before the pension age arrived 
he would, as is the case with all Judges, have become 
worse for wear and be better in retirement than 
struggling against advancing infirmities. When Mr. 
Justice Wills therefore had performed fifteen years’ 
service he was seventy-one, and we mean no disparage- 
ment to him when we say he ought then to have retired. 
Judges ought not to be on the Bench after seventy years 
of age, and if they cannot fulfil the pension term before 
they ought not to be appointed. We believe it is a 
perversion of a very creditable instinct for a Judge to 
set himself the task of going on till he drops at 
his post. It is not good for his own reputation ; 
and it is bad for the business of the country. For 
a judge like Mr. Justice Wills who, if he has not 
had a particularly distinguished career has had at least 
a most creditable one, it is to be regretted that he con- 
tinues in his office so long that at any rate this, if no 
other serious fault, can be found with him. He was never 
very brilliant, never very rapid, always hesitating, pain- 
fully punctilious and precise ; and it is not necessary 
to say that these are precisely the faults which increase 
with the exacting and exigent spirit of old age. No 
man is less likely to suffer or make other people suffer 
from the inevitable moral and physical shortcomings of 


advanced years than Mr. Justice Wills, yet he must’ 
pay the ordinary old-age tax levied by nature. 

Painful conscientiousness has always been a marked 
characteristic of the learned Judge; and we can believe 
that his opinion is that he is paying the utmost farthing 
of the debt of duty by extending his term of office to its 
utmost stretch. But that is undoubtedly a mistake ; for 
in paying off his debts slowly by spreading the insta]. 
ments over too many years a Judge sins against the 
maxim that he who pays quickly pays twice. Lord Justice 
Fry set an example which ought to be imitated by all 
—— by retiring when he had earned his pension, 
So far from costing the country money by drawing his 
pension an elderly Judge saves it considerable expense 
and trouble ; and if there is one eminence he ought not 
to covet it is that of being the doyen of the Bench. It 
may be hoped that Mr. Justice Wills is not desirous 
of possessing that senile distinction. If he could only 
persuade all his colleagues who have already earned 
their pensions to retire under his leadership, and thus 
to establish a precedent, he would have rendered a 

ublic service. There are Judges who have persisted 
in clinging to their posts through a certain devilry of 
character; but Mr. Justice Wills is the mildest 
mannered gentlest creature who ever delivered a 
sermon to the man he was about to hang; and 
devilry is the last trait which wovld be fixed on to 
describe him. It was Lord Bowen who is said on 
one occasion to have referred to him as “ my learned 
sister Wills”. While the general appearance of many 
a learned Judge as he sits on the Bench in his white 
tippet and voluminously folded robe reminds an un- 
accustomed spectator of a fully dressed old lady with 
her feet in a bath, Mr. Justice Wills is so particularly 
marked by a femininity of manner that he might be 
described as the maiden lady amongst the Judges. 
That he can get very cross, nay petulantly cross, is 
of course not inconsistent with this; but rather it 
strengthens the illusion. The real inconsistency in the 
learned Judge is that he was a renowned Alpine climber 
and writer on mountaineering before ladies had made 
any reputation in the art or science or whatever it 
may be. 

Take him for all in all, however, he is a model 
puisne Judge; the kind of Judge who flourished in an 
earlier day and whom the Courts since the Judicature 
Acts have hardly bred—men like Field, Manisty, Cave, 
Day and others, who have been succeeded by men of 
lighter mould. He embodies all the respectable judicial 
virtues ; and if his appointment, as it may have been 
considering the circumstances and the scandal which 
preceded it, was the reward of his respectability he has 
always lived up to his reputation, and continued to 
sport the white flower and pink complexion of @ 
blameless life. We can only think of one failing 
which mars the smooth surface of his puisne Judge 
qualities. He shares it with his distinguished chief 
Lord Alverstone. They are both the terror of the 
law reporter who unless he understood their mean- 
ing in spite of themselves would have to leave 
them for the most part unintelligible. Lord Alver- 
stone would never improve; Mr. Justice Wills will 
certainly not correct a defect which naturally in- 
creases with years. If this were all, however, his 
lordship would not have fallen within the scope of 
our sketches; as they are intended to call attention 
to eminent qualities or remarkable deficiencies. Mr. 
Justice Wills occurs to us in connexion with the fact 
that the undesirable condition of litigation is largely 
due to deficiencies of physical vigour on the Bench. 
Old age is usually the most frequent cause of such 
deficiencies : though just at present it happens to be 
other physical causes that are most in evidence. But 
it will come into the ascendent in the natural course 
of things; and Mr. Justice Wills, in the absence of a 
system of automatic retirement, should set an example 
of voluntary retirement which other Judges would feel 
themselves constrained to follow. even perhaps before 
reaching his venerable age. 


*,* Next week we shall discuss Lord Justice 
Mathew. 
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THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


T is a fact probably not realised by one politician 
out of ten that for the last sixty-eight years no 
Conservative has sat in the Chair in the House of 
Commons, and that since 1835 five Speakers have 
been chosen without a contest. The last Conservative 
Speaker was Mr. Charles Manners Sutton, who was 
chosen to succeed Mr. Abbot in 1817 and occupied 
the Chair until 1835. At the general election in the 
spring of that year Sir Robert Peel was defeated by a 
majority of 112, and the Radicals, whether to annoy 
Peel, or because they really distrusted Mr. Manners 
Sutton’s impartiality, carried Mr. Abercromby against 
him by only ten votes. Mr. Manners Sutton was 
raised to the peerage as Viscougt Canterbury, and 
received the customary pension. Mr. Abercromby was 
the only Scotchman, the only member for a Scotch 
constituency, and the only Cabinet Minister (he had 
been Master of the Mint in the Grey and Melbourne 
Administrations), ever elected to the Chair, which he 
oy filled for four years, retiring in 1830 with the title 
of Lord Dunfermline. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre was chosen 
to succeed him, and sat till 1857, when he retired as 
Viscount Eversley. Palmerston invited Mr. John 
Evelyn Denison to stand and he was duly chosen 
and acted until 1872, when he retired as Viscount 
Ossington. Mr. Brand was Speaker from 1872 to 
1884, when he became Viscount Hampden, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Peel, who resigned just before the 
moore" election in 1895, and took the title of Viscount 
eel. The Radicals chose Mr. Gully, and after the 
election of 1895 the Conservative majority, with some 
hesitation, chose Mr. Gully, who was a third time 
chosen in 1900. Thus although the Conservatives 
have been in office for twenty-eight out of the last 
sixty-eight years, six successive Speakers have been 
chosen on the initiative of ‘the Liberal party. It is 
certainly remarkable that no one of these Speakers 
died whilst Speaker; and something more than re- 
markable that every one of the five took care to resign 
just before his party went out of power. The first 
three dates of resignation, 1839, 1857, and 1872, 
were all two years before the accession of Con- 
servative Governments: the fourth, 1884, was a 
year before Lord Salisbury’s first tenure of office, 
and the last, 1895, a few months before the triumph of 
the Conservatives at the polls. The Speaker receives 
a salary of £5,000 a year, and occupies rent-free one 
of the most beautiful houses in London in Westminster 
Palace, for which fuel, light, and men-servants are pro- 
vided at the public charge. During his office he takes 
precedence as the First Commoner in the Kingdom, 
and on his retirement he is rewarded by a Viscountcy 
and a pension of £4,000 a yéar. So good a thing as 
this was evidently designed by Providence for the 
Whigs, and five Speakers have taken good care that 
there should be no Tory interloper in that line. “Con- 
sidering the loyalty and even enthusiasm with which 
the Speaker was supported by the Conservatives during 
the ten trying years from 1885 to 1895, we must record 
our opinion that Lord Peel ought to have deferred his 
resignation until after the elections in 1895, when it is 
certain that the present Lord Ridley would have been 
chosen as his successor. 

It will be seen from the above recital of facts 
that since 1835 it has always been the Conservative 
party which has been called upon to acquiesce in 
the continuance in office of Liberal Speakers, which 
the Tories generously did when they had majorities 
in 1841, in 1874, in 1886, and 1895. But we are by no 
means sure that, had the position been reversed, the 
Liberals and ‘the Irish would have exercised a similar 
generosity towards Conservative Speakers. If, for 
instance, a Tory had been in the Chair between 1886 
and 1892, does anyone believe that the Gladstonian 
majority after the election in the latter year would have 
acquiesced in his being called to the Chair? Werather 
doubt whether the Liberal Government in 1880 would 
have continued a Conservative Speaker. Thanks to the 
800d sense and public spirit of the Conservatives, the 
custom of ignoring a Speaker’s politics and not making 
his choice the occasion for a trial of party strength has 


now endured for more than half a century. The whole- 
some desire is to raise the office of Speaker to some- 
thing like that of a judge. It is obvious that this 
arrangement requires the co-operation of the Speaker 
himself. It would be impossible to treat as a judge, 
and a non-partisan, a Speaker who should make 
violent speeches for or against Bills in Committee, 
when he was not in the Chair, or who should deliver 
party harangues from the platform. Since 1835 the 
Speaker has only once spoken in committee, Speaker 
Denison having assisted by a speech to defeat a 
clause in a budget Bill of which he disapproved. 
As the only occasion on which a Speaker is allowed to 
vote in the Chair is that ofa tie, or equal number of 
Ayes and Noes, the constituency which he sits for is as 
good as disfranchised. A tie is not of such infrequent 
occurrence on small matters, but the only important 
occasion when the Speaker had to give a casting vote 
was the impeachment of Lord Melville in 1803 for 
malversation at the Admiralty. Speaker Abbot, after 
sitting silent for several minutes in evident agitation, 
gave his vote against Melville and the Government : 
and Pitt, moved to tears, crammed his little cocked 
hat over his eyes. Latterly the practice has grown up 
of the Speaker never addressing his constituents, or even 
publishing an election address at a dissolution. There 
was considerable speculation as to what Speaker Peel’s 
views on Home Rule were, and as he said never a word 
at the elections of 1886 and 1892 it remains to this 
day a matter of doubt, and gave rise to the dispute in 
1895, when he retired to the House of Lords, whether 
Leamington was a Liberal-Unionist or Conservative 
seat. The practice of not issuing an address to the 
electors is, we think, unconstitutional, because as 
soon as Parliament is dissolved the Speaker is dissolved 
too, and ceases to exist. The Speaker is not like a 
Minister, who holds his office from the Crown, and 
continues to hold it, Parliament or no Parliament. 
The Speaker is chosen by the House of Commons at the 
beginning of each Parliament ; he is its servant, and his 
office terminates with the body that appointed him. Ata 
general election therefore Mr. Peel or Mr. Gully is a 
plain citizen, and no more than anybody else. Nor can 
we see why the Speaker of the dissolved Parliament 
should not be opposed in his constituency—Mr. Peel 
was opposed at Leamington in 1885—in which case he 
ought to let the voters know what his politics are. 
Since 1885, however, the doctrine of the judicial posi- 
tion of the Speaker has so far developed that there 
were no contests at Leamington and Carlisle in ’86, 
’92, ’95, and 1900. This seems to be pushing the 
doctrine too far, and we doubt whether it will 
continue. 

The evolution of the non-partisan Speaker has been 
slow. Arthur Onslow—whose family contributed three 
Speakers to the House—occupied the Chair for thirty- 
three years, from 1727 to 1761, a period of service which 
would be impossible under modern conditions. He 
was a century ahead of his contemporaries in his view 
of his own duties, for he was quite impartial and fear- 
less, in days when neither Sovereigns nor Ministers 
were very tolerant of either quality. It speaks volumes 
for Onslow’s character that he should have been chosen 
to the Chair in five Parliaments. Sir Fletcher Norton, 
who was Speaker from 1770 to 1780, was an avowed 
partisan, and made frequent speeches in committee 
against the American war and the Royal Marriages 
Act,,a course which led George III. to oppose his 
re-election in 1780, and put Cornwall in the Chair. 
Addington was the only Speaker who left the 
Chair to become Prime Minister; but when he was 
turned out in 1804 he represented to Pitt that it was 
indecorous that an ex-Speaker should sit on the benches 
as a private member, and he was made Lord Sidmouth. 
His successor Abbot got into great hot water by his 
partisanship and wagging tongue. In 1813 Abbot 
made a speech in committee against Grattan’s Bill for 
Catholic Relief, which destroyed the measure, and was 
described by a contemporary as ‘‘ violent, inflammatory, 
and injudicious”. Not content with this triumph, the 


Speaker, in presenting the money bill at the bar of the 
Lords at the close of the session, made a long 
harangue, in which he exulted over the rejection of the 
Catholic bill. 


This was too much for the Opposition 
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and in the following session Whitbread moved a formal 
vote of censure. For three or four hours the Speaker 
had to sit and hear his conduct denounced by Morpeth, 
Whitbread, Plunkett, and Tierney, the last of whom 
was impertinent enough to say, ‘‘ I have no objection, 
sir, to your being an orator, but I have a strong objec- 
tion to your being an historian”. The Speaker defended 
himself, and was defended, feebly enough, by Canning, 
the vote of censure being defeated by 168. Manners 
Sutton spoke three times in committee, twice against 
the relief of the Catholics, and once in 1834, as 
member for Cambridge University, against the ad- 
mission of dissenters to the Universities. On each 
occasion Manners Sutton made a second reading 
speech, and the House went into committee 
pro forma to hear him. On each occasion the 
Speaker apologised for the trouble he was causing, and 
the irregularity which he knew was committed. These 
interventions, together with the charge, neither proved 
nor disproved, that he had helped Wellington and Peel 
to form the Administration of 1834, cost him the Chair. 
Lord John Russell opposed his re-election in 1835, on 
the ground that he was too much of a partisan, and 
carried Abercromby over his head. Speaker Denison 
spoke once, as we have said, in Committee of Ways 
and Means, but his three successors have followed the 
safer line of keeping silent. It cannot be denied that 
the practical disfranchisement of the Speaker’s con- 
stituency is a hardship: conceivably, it might inflict 
actual injustice upon a community. Such a case has 
not yet arisen, and until it does, surely a disfranchised 
constituency is a less evil than a Speaker of the Abbot 
type. After Onslow’s thirty-three years’ service, from 
1761 to the end of the eighteenth century the period of 
service was about ten years. From Speaker Abbot 
(1802) to Speaker Brand (1872) the average service 
was fifteen years, Manners Sutton actually sitting for 
eighteen years. But obstruction and modern hours 
have apparently made the twelve years as much as a 
man can stand. Speaker Brand served twelve, and 
Lord Peel eleven years. Mr. Gully has served eight 
ears, and may we hope serve many more. But should 
e decide not to offer his services to the next Parlia- 
ment, we trust he will, before the dissolution of the 
present one, give the Conservatives the choice of his 
successor. 


BERLIOZ. 


ERLIOZ me no Berlioz festivals. Berlioz himself 
was very fond of them; he dreamed of them 
constantly, and organised them when he could. His 
realised dreams were prodigious ; those happily left un- 
realised were veritable nightmares. Several thousands 
of instrumentalists and a dozen conductors were to him 
a mere nothing ; he would fain have pressed into his 
service all the hosts of heaven with their harps ; and if 
he had been given his own way the non-musical celestial 
beings would certainly have prayed to spend the re- 
mainder of eternity amongst the groans and wails of 
the damned and the storms that rage in the nether 
region — the musical would have been too much 
occupied each with his or her own affair to regard 
the general cacophony. His was a most wondrous 
imagination, flamboyant, flaming, flaring, boiling and 
bubbling, and entirely detached from all sense or any high 
order of intellect. There was no limit to the gigantic 
breadth of his schemes: there could be none: he had 
nothing to express, had nothing to narrow him down to 
definite means of expression. He was everlastingly 
wanting to heap Pelion on Ossa. His plans were the 
plans of the dustman who shoots all he finds until the 
appointed space is filled. Had he been a novelist he 
would have out-Balzaced Balzac, out-Zolaed Zola; 
had his bent been architectural he would have despised 
your mere Notre Dames and built Eiffel tower on Eiffel 
tower until the whole came toppling down. That is 
precisely what happened to his music and his musical 
plans: the end of the whole business was and is simple 
barrenness and discomfiture. His concerts had no 
effect upon the music of his day; his vastest, most 
gigantically planned compositions are entirely ineffective 


when heard to-day. His chromatic scales for drums 
his orchestras in different corners of a hall, are less 
impressive than a Mozart sonata played on a smal} 
piano. 

So, I say, give me no Berlioz festivals. This, perhaps 
is about the last thing to be said by a musical critic of 
one of the earliest musical critics who, disregardin 
the private feelings of composers, interpretative artists 
editors and the public, dared to feel and think about 
music and to utter what he felt and thought. There 
ought to be an esprit de corps amongst even such 
creatures as ourselves ; and we ought not to disregard 
the dead. But alas! when we come to examine the 
criticism of Berlioz one finds again the composer of 
the ‘‘ Damnation of Faust” (performed as an oratorio 
at the Albert Hall) and of the Requiem. He felt and 
thought for himself.in music and in words; but in 
both he left rationality out of account and was gene. 
rally wrong. In his music he posed to himself as a 
Titan ; in his criticisms he posed as a Titan before his 
readers. He was a thoroughgoing poseur. His 
Recollections can only be described (frankly) as 
a conglomeration of lies. His imagination and 
stupendous vanity so coloured and changed the form 
of every incident he related that it lost all semblance to 
reality. His account of how he came to write his 
‘* Damnation of Faust” might not make a cat laugh, 
but it might certainly make a mocking-bird cry. Whole 
numbers written in a single night—and verily some of 
them sound like it—others composed by the light of a 
shop-window—what sane man can believe these tales 
or indeed care whether or not they are true? I could 
never understand why a good friend of mine, the late 
Mr. W. C. Henley, could admire not only Berlioz the 
composer but Berlioz the writer. All is rhodomontade 
and high-falutin’—or, rather, nearly all; for he, even 
he, prince of poseurs and fibbers, had his tranquil 
moments when he could without self-consciousness chat 
of things seen and known. The most part of his 
reminiscences and criticism is rubbish—rubbish to 
which no charm is given by its form or style. 
Schumann’s criticism has small value to-day : those who 
speak of it most know least of it; but Schumann is 
trustworthy and interesting compared with Berlioz. He 
had an admiration for many fine things and he generally 
gave a wrong reason for his admiration and sometimes 
an absurd one. Read his Treatise on instrumentation 
and you find Meyerbeer set on a pedestal as high 
as Beethoven’s—you find numerous other things far 
more grotesque I do not mind his damnation of 
Wagner—at least, not so much as his ‘* Damnation of 
Faust "—for one could hardly expect a Berlioz to com- 
prehend a Wagner. His own nature, his notions of 
the function of music, his entire lack of sympathy with 
anything like true drama, hindered him frofm seeing what 
it was Wagner would be at. The main defect in his 
writings is their total lack of endurable substance. He 
thought and felt, but with ridiculous superficiality. He 
seemed to have no judgment ; he gushed over some trifle 
or bit of meretricious work as exuberantly as he did over 
the profoundest masterpiece—appeared to have no idea 
of the tremendous gulf fixed between the two. So I, for 
one, will take part in no Berlioz testival on the ground 
that Berlioz was a critic. He did not judge, he could 
not write, his feelings were all on the surface, and—— 

Yet with it all there was something fine about the 
man. His sincere belief in his insincere emotions, the 
confident courage with which he went through life, the 
reckless audacity with which he hurled scornful remarks 
at the ancient pundits—these things alone are refresh- 
ing. Like Wagner he had his ideals, and he did more 
dreary drudgery than ever Wagner dreamed of doing 
for the sake of sticking close to them. Whilst penning 
what he thought were immortal masterworks he earned 
his bread by criticisms which appeared in the “ Journal 
des Débats”. His life was a lonely and a sorrowful one. 
He had neither peace nor comfort in his home and out- 
side his home no success to console him. His vanity 
was colossal, as Wagner’s was, but his pride was still 
greater ; but when it came to a question of sacrificing 
his vanity or sacrificing his art, he put his vanity in his 
beots, and stood onit, and did hack journalistic labour. 
It was only in his later days that he found relief from 
this slavery—a slavery which he himself described, 
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rhaps falsely, as a martyrdom. He might have 
achieved a big thing as a critic—and he didn’t. He 
was a violent protest and revolt against the flat-footed 
musician who followed Haydn, Gluck and Mozart; but 
he was too violent. He was incessantly exploding ; 
but instead of knocking down obstructions and clear- 
jing away nuisances he went off harmlessly in mere 
fireworks. Instead of changing the current of affairs 
he only amused the Parisians. Probably it was 
because Mr. Henley liked force in any form that he 
liked the writings of Berlioz: to him it mattered 
nothing whether or not the force was used effec- 
tively—in fact he always had a child’s love of fire- 
works. Further, Berlioz set himself against Mr. Henley’s 
béte noire, Wagner. Well, then, let us be charitable : 
let us admit Berlioz’s explosive power, his tenacity of 
purpose, his noble devotion to what he thought was 
best ; yet withal let us be reasonable. 

Who has heard much of the music of Berlioz? I 

suppose I have heard as much as most Frenchmen and 
more than most Englishmen. If Messrs. Breitkopf and 
Hartel continue the excellent edition of his works which 
they are at present publishing I shall soon know what I 
have not heard. There is little real development to be 
noted as he went on. His early compositions and his 
latest have the same characteristics—the same qualities, 
the same defects. The brainlessness of his schemes is 
everywhere apparent. Consider his ‘‘ Damnation”. 
This exploit in the realm of diablerie and the fantastic 
and sardonic is gravely given at the Albert Hall as an 
oratorio; and the burlesque ‘‘Amen” is seriously 
treated as a piece of sacred music. I have even heard 
people say they preferred Handel’s. Those who have 
heard the work thus, have not heard it at all, have not 
known Berlioz at all. The ‘‘ Damnation” has certain 
qualities: but the qualities are not those of Albert 
Hall. ‘‘ Faust” is a poor work, full of ‘‘ effects” and 
et ceteras but nothing more. The Ride to Hell is 
as cheap as cheap could be; the songs of Marguerite 
as un-Margueritish as could be. The Tavern scene is 
so little like a Tavern scene that, as I have said, the 
“Amen” chorus is generally taken for something 
serious. 

But now I find that I am outrunning my appointed 
space ; so I leave the subject untif next week. 


Joun F. Runciman. 


A PLAY WITH AN IDEA 


UR earliest instinct is to ask for a story; our 
latest, to tell one unasked. Human life is 
bounded at either end by a phrase: ‘‘once upon a 
time” at one end, ‘‘that reminds me” at the other. 
Above the first instinct we rise gradually, gradually 
declining to the second. (When I say ‘‘we’’I refer 
not to mankind in general; for most men, as I shall 
suggest Jater, never grow up, except in a physical 
sense. ‘‘We” must be taken merely as a convenient 
term for the less imperfect minority.) Not that the 
narrative sense ever dies in us. Only that in the 
plenitude of our powers we are not satisfied with a 
story that is nothing more than a story—a narrative for 
narration’s sake. The mind of a child is all agape for 
facts ; for it is empty, and nothing is so quickly-filling, 
so easily assimilable, as a dish of facts. Facts of 
fiction are preferred by the child to actual facts, 
because they satisfy also its strong imaginative 
sense. Its moral and intellectual senses are still 
in abeyance. Deduce from any story ‘‘a moral” 
or an idea, and the child runs away, rudely. There 
lies the difference between us and it. Our moral and 
intellectual senses are flourishing, and by their strength 
our imagination is proportionately weakened. Grimm 
is not enough for us. Our moral sense cries aloud for 
Dumas leaves us cold. Our mind 


needs Balzac. It is not enough for us that once upon, 


\a time there were three princesses or three musqueteers 


who suffered or did some queer things. We want those 
triads to illustrate, to symbolise, to mean something, to 
corroborate or upset some that we have formed, to 


quicken our mind and affect our conduct. Such are the 


aman in such a case as that. 


sceptic. 


prime needs of our maturity, ~Comes Time, mowing 
away with his scythe our intellectual and moral 
curiosity ; nor does he restore to us our old imagina- 
tion. He crops us bare of all but experience. Things 
that have happened—especially (old egoists that we are) 
the things that have happened to ourselves—are the 
only things that rouse us from our lethargy. ‘‘ Anec- 
dotage” is an ugly phrase. ‘‘ Second childhood”, less 
harsh, is not less exactly descriptive. For our last 
state—the state where narrative is absolute despot—- 
was our first state, too. 

Infancy, maturity and eld occur to arts not less 
surely than to us. And similar are the signs on the 
parallels. The infancy of the novel was in the tales 
that the cave-men muttered to one another over their 
fires. Its maturity is in the philosophic fiction of Mr. 
Meredith. Its eld will be when novelists write just 
such stories as were muttered by the cave-men; or 
perhaps I should say, rather, when novelists write 
nothing but their own reminiscences. So with drama. 
Drama’s infancy was when Attic peasants danced round 
an altar in a field, carolling legends of Dionysus. 
Came A¢schylus, that moralist, and Euripides, that 
philosopher, and made the maturity of Attic drama. 
Shakespeare, similarly, matured English drama from 
the pools of blood and claps of thunder that were all 
it had offered to childish eyes and ears. His chief 
service was not in that he gave beauty to drama, 
but in that he gave meaning. In course of time, 
English drama died. Recently it has been born again. 
It is still in its infancy. A sickly infant, it may 
never be reared. On the other hand, we may, with 
care, pull it through. ‘‘We”,I say; but ‘‘ we” are 
differing doctors. Some of us insist that drama should 
consist of unmeaning little anecdotes, and are very 
angry at a hint of moral or intellectual significance. 
Others of us maintain that without such significance 
drama bores us. Some of us, in fact, never grow up, 
and so resent the growth of an art; and others of us 
do grow up, and rejoice in an art’s growth. The latter 
class is, as I have said, in a minority : the general rule 
is against any decent interval between first and second 
childhood. But what we lack in number we make 
up for in vital force. And even now there are signs 
that modern English drama is being coaxed to maturity. 
Sparse signs, perhaps ; yet reassuring. 

This week, for example, at the Kennington Theatre 
is a new play entitled ‘‘A Man and Himself”, 
written by Mr. Murray Carson and Miss Nora Keith, 
and permeated by the stimulant of a very good idea. 
No very good idea can be new, except on the modern 
stage. I suppose that every thoughtful man, in his 


. middle age, must have often craved the dread fascina- 


tion of standing eye to eye with himself completely 
incarnate as he was in his adolescence. He must 
have craved this encounter, not merely in morbid 
curiosity for the physical contrast, but also, with 
a fine humility, for the mortification of his soul. 
Youth, the accuser! Youth, with clear reproachful 
eyes, looking its outcome up and down, taking its 
outcome’s measure, scanning in the light of its 
own large and -ardent dreams such fulfilment as 
the dreams have come to! Youth, the avenger, sneer- 
ing, cursing, shuddering away, vanishing . . . Man, 
in the struggle for life, mostly falls, and is content to 
crawl as best he can; youth foresees mostly an erect 
triumphal progress, or even a steadily glorious flight 
on wings. Poor youth, and, in his presence, poor dear 
man! But must not the man’s humiliation be yet 
subtler and deeper if in the opinion of his fellow-men 
he has triumphed enviably, and only his own youth 
knows that he has failed? ‘‘A Man and Himself” is 
A very popular states- 
man is Mr. John Norton. For years he has been a 
‘‘ great commoner”, moving in central limelight. He 


‘has made great speeches, in the House and in the 


country. He is always reported verbatim. For 
years he has been most impressive, most magnetic. 
Everybody believes in him. Only, he has never done 
anything in particular. His one solid achieve- 


ment has been in making everyone believe him 


capable of anything whatever. Himself is the one 
And the conflict of his scepticism with the 
faith of his youth.is a conflict ever raging in him aod 
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wearing him away. In his library hangs a portrait of 
himself as he was at the age of twenty; and always 
this portrait gazes down on him coldly, reproachfully, 
mockingly: it seems to him a live thing. He (a 
private member! but we must allow some license to 
stage-politics) has, at length, launched a great scheme 
of constructive statesmanship. Its fate depends solely 
on such continuous energy of soul and body as he can 
muster for it. Will he be strong and conquer ? Mentally 
and physically strained, he tries to nerve himself, tries to 
concentrate all his powers on that effort whose success 
shall fulfil the dreams of his youth. He will belie that 
look of mocking inquiry in the eyes of his early self. 
But he feels his powers slipping from him. Only by 
ridding himself of that haunting and malign presence 
can he hope to conquer. Insanely he seizes a knife, 
rips the canvas from its frame. As it falls, the door of 
the library opens, and there enters, full-blooded, the 
very self that he had thought to destroy. The appari- 
tion steadies him. From frenzy he passes to curiosity. 
He invites the apparition to sit with him, drink with 
him, open its heart to him. After a while, the old 
hatred and terror resurge. Creeping behind the 
apparition, he lays his fingers about its throat, and 
strangles it. Then, realising what he has done, he 
takes his own life. 

Told thus in brief narrative form, the story sounds as 
though it had a supernatural element. That would be 
nothing against it as a serious study. Reality can 
often be best illustrated by supernatural means. I 
think that if the apparition of John Norton’s youth were 
supernatural the play would be better even than it is. 
As a matter of fact, this apparition is Mr. Norton’s 
daughter, who much resembles his early portrait, and 
who has assumed, to amuse him, the Court suit in 
which he sat for it. The adventure is made plausible 
by preparation, and it provides a sharply tragic 
ending for a play which must, in any case, 
have ended tragically. Still, it is a trick, an 
improbable coincidence; and I should prefer the 
‘* credible-impossible ” scene, as more apt to the serious 
-mature of the play. The appointed tragedy for Mr. 
Norton, and the occasion of his suicide, should be the 
knowledge of his own madness and of the failure. of his 
dear ambitions. Further tragedy is unneeded, and not 
relevant. 

There is, too, a practical reason why the motive of 
the daughter’s likeness to her father’s portrait should 
have been sacrificed. Leading men on the stage 
seldom resemble their leading ladies. Mr. Murray 
Carson does not at all resemble Miss Esmé Beringer ; 
nor can we believe that he did so even when 
he was twenty years old. So how about that 
all-important ‘‘ property”, the picture over the 
mantelpiece, for all our eyes to see? What line 
was the painter to take? Should he have gone for 
a likeness of Miss Beringer as she is, or for one of Mr. 
Carson as he may conceivably have appeared some 
years before that evening on which he was to powder 
his temples, and paint lines on his face, for a correct 
semblance of Mr. Norton? Apparently, he has tried a 
compromise between the two courses. He has tried to 
give a little of each sitter. The result was foredoomed 
to be unlike either, but for the life of me I cannot see 
why it should be, as it is, a striking likeness of Doctor 
Nikola, once so familiar on our hoardings. Surely, 
with a little more skill... . I wonder if I am right 
in suspecting the omnificient Mr. Carson himself of 
this strange canvas. As part author he has already 
been praised by me. I applaud him as manager for 
his discrimination in producing so good a play. I 
applaud him as actor, for that he interprets with strong 
imaginative intensity the fine part that he has helped to 
invent. Mr. Ben Webster is breezy asa naval lieutenant, 
in love with Miss Norton, but now and again becomes 
a trifle operatic—too good to be true. Miss Esmé 
Beringer plays charmingly as Miss Norton, and the only 
objection is that in her movements she is a trifle too 
graceful for a girl at “‘ the awkward age ” of sixteen. A 
contrary objection may be made to Mrs. Maesmore 
Morris’ performance of a Duchess, who, purporting to 
have reached the awkward age of forty, is quite the 
débutante. Why, by the way, should there be a 
Duchess? These eternal Duchesses! I suppose no 


playwright would condescend to a Marchioness. Byt 
might we not have, for a change, a Princess of the bloog 
royal ? Max BEersoum, 


THE CITY. 


GAIN the expectation of a 5 per cent. Bank rate 
has not been fulfilled, and as the American Ex. 
change has risen above the gold point, the fear of gold 
shipments to New York has been allayed. Altogether, 
money has become more plentiful, and rates are stil] 
low. On Wednesday and Thursday Consols rose quite 
smartly, and Home Rails followed suit fractionally, 
and without enthusiasm. Many people think that the 
rise was entirely due to covering by bears, who have 
been counting ou a 5 per cent. Bank rate. No doubt 
some of the buying was done by operators on the short 
side ; but there is, equally surely, a steady if smal} 
increase of investment dealings. In foreign Govern- 
ment securities the various Argentine bonds have been 
strong, as they have been successfully introduced in 
Paris, and the prosperity of the River Plate is forging 
steadily ahead. All danger of trouble in connexion 
with the election of the Argentine President is 
apparently over, and the new wheat crop is almost 
assured. Argentine railways have been a really 
buoyant market, Rosario deferred rising to over 
77, or more than 10 points since last week, and 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific ordinary getting thei 
head above the magic line of par. Either Rosario 
Consolidated at 87 are 10 points too low or Rosario 
Deferred at 77 are 10 points too high, for there is 
certainly a difference of 20 per cent. in the value of the 
two stocks. American railways have improved, the 
decision not to convert any more Steel Trust Preferred 
into debentures being liked in Wall Street, and causing 
arise in the shares. But this market is entirely in the 
hands of the professionals, and as trade in the United 
States is certainly not improving, Yankees are not 
likely to interest the public until after the presi- 
dential election in 1904. It is early days to discuss 
the result of that huge gamble, but it is said that the 
trusts and millionaires in America subscribe to the 
election funds of both Republicans and Democrats, so 
that they may have ‘‘a pull” either way. Its enemies 
say that Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff policy will introduce 
a similar state of things here, and that the manu- 
facturing interests will finance candidates of their own. 
The feeling of the City is divided : Capel Court is for 
fiscal reform: Lombard Street is against it. At 
present, however, the question has no effect on prices. 
The publication of Mr. Birchenough’s report on the 
trade outlook and requirements of South Africa 
gave quite an impetus to the Kaffir market on 
Wednesday. That document is indeed a much- 
needed reminder that we have in South Africa an 
enormously valuable asset, which only wants unskilled 
black or yellow labour to develop it. It is said 
now that the report of the Labour Commission was 
signed a week or ten days ago, but that its publication 
is being delayed for political reasons until after the 
elections to the Cape Assembly are over. This will not 
be till December ; but as all whose business it is to 
know are aware of the contents of the report, the 
arrangements ‘for putting 1,000 Chinese coolies on the 
Rand by January or February are being pushed on, and 
are now practically complete. Lord Milner is not going: 
to stay for the Grocers’ Dinner on the 25th, but sails for 
South Africa to-day. It is extraordinary how quiet he 
has kept since he has been over here. He has not 
attended a single public function or made a speech. It 
is understood, however, that he has arranged with Mr. 
Lyttelton the terms on which Chinese labour shall be 
imported, so that no time will be lost on his return. 
The Westralian mining market has quieted down after 
its recent effort, and the stillness of the swamp is still 
over the Jungle. Looking at markets all round, men 
are in a decidedly calmer, not to say more cheerful m 
than they were a few weeks back, though no one talks- 


of a boom. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE MAGAZINE OF ART” AND THE 
CHANTREY TRUSTEES. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay ReEvirw. 


The Office of ‘‘ The Magazine of Art”, 
La Belle Sauvage, E.C., 16 November, 1903. 

Sir,—Pray allow me to reply to Mr. MacColl. I take 
his paragraphs consecutively. 

1. Mr. MacColl is mistaken. I was not offended at 
his ‘‘crudeness” —I only regretted that he should 
detract from the courtesy of his argument by a free 
distribution among those he takes to be his adversaries 
of charges of dishonesty, disingenuousness, imperti- 
nence, excuse-making, and the like. 

2. It is satisfactory that he repudiates the idea that 
I was treating the New English Art Club with dis- 
respect. I may, however, point out that the expres- 
sion—‘‘ it appears the attack on the Chantrey Trustees 
is conducted mainly by members and friends of the New 
English Art Club” was meant to suggest, at the time the 
article was written several weeks ago, that the opposi- 
tion to the Academy seemed to come from the body 
that was originally established and welcomed as a con- 
crete protest against the attitude of the Royal Academy 
towards a certain section of outsiders. I have always 
regarded this attitude as the raison d’étre of the 
Club, and since the first exhibition, at the hanging 
of which I was for a time a sympathetic spectator, 
I have heard of no chaoge in its corporate views. 
Did we not once see two of the more playful members 
advertising in the daily press that they had ‘‘ had the 
honour of having their pictures rejected by the Royal 
Academy ” ?—a joke, no doubt, yet a tell-tale straw. 
And as Mr. MacColl is himself at once a member of the 
Club and one of the more passionate assailants— 
charging members of the Royal Academy with delibe- 
rate malpractice (by which he renders it impossible for 
them to notice the attack)—and was the first, I believe, 
to reopen this question, I think I was justified in my 
belief. 

3. It is absurd to assume that the Royal Academy 
can have any objection to an outside section of artists 
combining into a representative society. This Mr. 
MacColl cannot understand; yet he says: ‘‘ The 
Academy would as gladly detach the younger members 
of the Club as it has recruited itself from the older, z/ 
they gave it an opportunity”’. He does not see that 
he is thus establishing the very opposition on the part 
of the Club which I was advancing. If Mr. MacColl’s 
statement is really authoritative he is merely confirming 
my view. 

4 and 5. He does not care if works are bought at 
first or second hand. I think the Royal Academy cannot 


_ be proved in the wrong, if it interprets Chantrey’s Will 


as meaning that only modern pictures are to be bought, 
and that from the artists themselves or from their 
executors. For when the testator speaks of ‘‘ the 
encouragement of British art” and that the prices 
must be “liberal”, he was probably thinking of pur- 
chase from and for artists, and can hardly have in- 
tended acquisition of Old Masters in the auction-room. 
Besides, as the National Gallery was at that time 
vigorously acquiring Old Masters, he could not have 
contemplated supplementing the activity of the Trea- 
sury, otherwise he would assuredly have specified it. 
I therefore adhere to the contention that Old Masters 
are ineligible. And I still maintain that the Trustees 
should visit the exhibition of the Club, as of other 
societies; for although they may disapprove of the 
general trend of the art-practice there, they will find, 
as Mr. MacColl truly says, disparate styles, and they 
will familiarise themselves with the work of the Club, 
and—who knows ?—may change their views in respect 
to it. 

6. Mr. MacColl is mistaken when he reiterates that 
only by the omission of certain words do | make my 
argument plausible ; because the words he quotes might 
just as well apply (as I believed them to do) to the con- 
tingent secondary society of which Chantrey wrote :— 
‘The President and Treasurer for the time being of the 
Royal Academy, or of such other society or association as 


aforesaid.” 


Again, he is not fair (I doubt not it was a slip) in 
saying ‘‘ he omits the words that direct exhibition in the 
Academy the year after purchase”. He himself omits 
a word, an essential one. The exact expression is : 
‘* within the succeeding year next after any work shall 
have been purchased, &c.”—that is to say, 7s year or 
next. And yet again, he lectures me for saying that 
‘*M. Legros is not sufficiently academic”. 1 expressly 
wrote, ‘‘not sufficiently Academic for Academic sup- 
port ’—that is to say, partaking of the views and prac- 
tice of this particular Royal Academy. 

If Mr. MacColl would but overcome his besetting ten- 


‘dency to see bad faith in the argument of an adversary 


and so vitiate from the beginning his otherwise able 
criticisms, he would do more justice to himself as well as 
to others. At the outset his mental astigmatism on this 
occasion caused him to jump to the false conclusion that 
I was seeking to defend the Royal Academy, and from 
that moment he sees my writing awry and en rouge. 
Yours faithfully, M. H. Spie_mann. 


[tt is weary work contending with a logician who 
believes that all propositions can be simply converted. 
(2 and 3) Because A is B, B is not necessarily A. 
Because | have asserted that the Academy has shown 
high approval of New English Art Club painters, I 
have not for a moment implied that the Club approves 
of the constitution and policy of the Academy.* And 
what are we to say of an argument that confuses 
(4 and 5) deceased painters with ‘‘Old Masters” ? 
6. This is trifling, for Mr. Spielmann has already 
admitted that I am right, and once more omits the: 
words that make nonsense of his original contention. 
His point about the word ‘‘ within ” is imperceptible. 
The important thing is that the question of the selec- 
tion of an exhibition was to arise after purchase. 
Purchase was therefore not contemplated in the Academy 
exhibition. 

One word more. Mr. Spielmann appears to think 
that charges of maladministration require no answer, 
and because they are unpleasant should be at once 
withdrawn or explained away like his own offensive: 
statements. But it is not my practice to make charges 
that I cannot stand by and substantiate. My reason 
for referring to Mr. Spielmann’s practice was that he 
did not appear to have profited by the sharp lesson 
given him in the ‘“‘ Times”. Where the Academy is. 
not concerned I have no reason to suppose him any- 
thing but amiable and liberal-minded.—D. S. M. | 


FOOD AND EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Gravesend, 10 November, 1903. 

Sir,—Will you allow me to say a few words on 
behalf of sugar? Your correspondents, Mr. Petworth 
and ‘‘ A Warwickshire Man”, are evidently under the 
impression, as, indeed, are most people, that it is 
injurious to the teeth. Nothing of the kind. It is 
positively good for them in moderation. Some of the 
best dentifrices contain the substance. When, how- 
ever, it is taken immoderately, or when it does not 
agree, it sets up acidity, and then the teeth suffer 
owing to the acid saliva and belching eating away the 
teeth’s protective covering—namely, the enamel. But 
this is not the fault of the sugar in itself. Anything 
else—a tough rumpsteak, for instance—that set up 
acidity would have a like effect. 

No, Sir,+there is nothing in sugar to injure the 
teeth. Why, who have whiter and stronger teeth than 
negroes brought up on sugar plantations ; and are not 
they continually consuming the substance? At the 
same time, I will admit that the crystals of very 
coarse sugar may sometimes do harm by scratching 
the enamel if they are not sufficiently moistened by 
the saliva—but this, again, is no fault of the sugar in 
itself. 

The fact is, sugar is one of our most valuable foeds, 
and I am going to stick up for it. It is nutritious, 
antiseptic, and laxative. Nothing is more fattening, 

* My summary (not ‘‘ quotation”) of Mr. Spielmann was perfectl 
accurate, unless he sets up a distinction between conducting an attac 
and attacking. The charge was as wide of the mark in one case as in 
the other. is quotation of himself, on the other hand, is inaccurate. 
(See the remark on M. Legros.) ; 
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which is why it is prescribed in consumption to keep 
up the weight, and proscribed in obesity. Nothing, 
moreover, except salt, so speedily gets into the blood. 
Like salt, it strains through thin membranes. Therefore, 
it nourishes quickly. Perhaps that is why fasting men 
and women take sugar and water, and pretend, like 
Succi, that it is some wonderful elixir; and no doubt 
it is the reason why, if finely powdered and taken like 
snuff, it is an almost infallible remedy for cold in the 
head—a statement which will especially interest many 
of your readers at this season. 
Your obedient servant, 
Henry, D.Sc. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN GREEK. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—Permit me in the character of one who owes 
whatever slight scholarship he possesses, beyond the 
regular school grinding of rizrw &c., to a working 
knowledge of modern Greek, to make some observa- 
tions on your interesting review of Lord Cromer’s 
** Translations from the Greek Anthology ”. 

Your “‘ undergraduate friend” must either have given 
you his modern Greek sentences wrongly, or the proofs 
of your review were not revised. 6% vjva means nothing 
at all in modern Greek: dev e?va:—that is to say ovder 
elvat, the old infinitive being used now for the third 
person singular indicative, is the modern equivalent of 
oix éoriv. Again 6a is the sign of the future, being a 
contraction of 6éAw va (iva)—thus, 64 "zw (cio) = 
will tell thee, while va cov 76 (in full) = ra 
cov 7@ or I want to tell you. 

So far as the reading with enjoyment of classical 
Greek authors is concerned, the man who approaches 
them through modern Greek certainly has an advan- 
tage in that they are to him more quick and living than 
they are to the laboriously-trained academic scholar : 
on the other hand, the Romaic student runs the risk of 
failing to apprehend the theory of ancient prosody, since 
modern Greek is pronounced by accent not by quantity. 

Yours, &c. 
KELtT. 


MILITARY EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Amersham, 11 November, 1903. 

Sir,—Since the subject of military education has 
again come before the public, I would venture to 
suggest that we should abandon our present hetero- 
geneous system of education preparatory for Sandhurst 
and Woolwich and copy naval methods. Naval educa- 
tion is at present in a high state of efficiency. Boys 
enter the ‘‘ Britannia ” at an early age, are placed under 
naval officers of repute, are coached in special subjects 
by naval instructors, and live under naval conditions. 
They are altogether freed from the pernicious athleticism 
and curricula of public schools, and the deleterious 
influence and antiquated pedagogism of the clerical 
schoolmaster. The result is that the British naval 
officer is the most efficient in the world. Why not, 
therefore, imitate naval methods and educate future 
army officers at a government military college ruled by 
practical military men and not by civilians with or with- 
out academic distinction ? 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
R. W. Cote. 


‘Our correspondent’s allusion to public “schools is 
both unfortunate and offensive. University candidates 
alone escaped the condemnation of the Committee on 
Military Education. Sandhurst, the wosrt educational 


failure on record, exactly complies with our corre- 


spondent’s conditions.—Ep. S. R.] 


THE STATE OF RECRUITING. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
S1r,—It is with much reluctance that I venture to 
trouble you with yet another communication on the 
above subject: but perhaps Mr. King’s last letter 
requires an answer. To clear the ground, I may 
at once state that I attribute precisely as much 
importance as he does to the bettering of the recruit’s 
lot; and that I should welcome most heartily any 


change which would place him, as regards food 
pay, &c., in the same position as the trained soldier. 
But the whole question is one of £ s. d.; and con. 
sidering the very violent outcry at the size of this 
year’s estimates, it appears to me that the taxpayer 
would be averse from bettering those conditions 
until the recruit had proved himself efficient. It is then 
the fault of the taxpayer, rather than that of the 
Government, that a more satisfactory state of things 
does not prevail. It is obvious that, did no pecuniary 
considerations fetter the hands of the military autho. 
rities, much more might be done to improve this, as 
well as many other, branches of military administra. 
tion. Let us then be fair, and apportion blame to 
whom blame is due: in which case | still maintain that 
the War Office has, during the last few years, done 
much to better the conditions under which soldiers 
serve. Moreover I venture to doubt whether the classes 
from whom in the main we draw our recruits ever 
seriously consider the complicated conditions govern- 
ing pay and pension in the manner for which Mr, 
King gives them credit ; or whether, even if they did, 
they could master the complexities of pay warrants and 
army orders. : 

To come to details—I again repeat, as regards 
service pay, that, instead of taking five years to 
obtain the extra 6d. a day, that amount is by Army 
Order 66 of 1902 given to all warrant and non-com- 
missionéed officers—including paid lance ranks—with- 
out reference to length of service, and to all men of 
two years’ service whose engagements are for more 
than three years, and who are fully efficient. 

As regards pensions, I have not verified Mr. King’s 
references to a Parliamentary utterance of Mr. Brodrick 
—the accuracy of which, however, I do not challenge. 
But whilst on this subject, I would venture generally to 
remark that newspaper reports on such complicated 
matters can never be taken as absolutely final. To 
arrive at a just appreciation of what Ministers have 
said, reference should be made to the pages of 
Hansard—which possibly Mr. King may already have 
done—the proofs of which, before being published, are 
submitted to Ministers themselves for revision. Even 
then they have occasionally to be considerably altered, 
for the simple reason that the reporter—probably 
ignorant of the intricacies of the particular subject—is 
sometimes unable to appreciate the precise drift of a 
statement. Moreover I would remind Mr. King that 
changes in such matters as pay and pension are made 
by Royal Warrants, Army Orders, &c., and not by 
stray utterances in Parliament. It is, nevertheless, a 
fact—as Mr. King may verify by reference to Article 1160 
of Pay Warrant—that the ‘‘ service” pension of a 
private soldier, to whom presumably he refers, is still 
1s. 1d. per diem; and that, under Article 1169 of the 
Pay Warrant as amended by Army Order 21 of 1902, 
the provisions governing the award of “disability” 
pensions have undoubtedly been very materially im- 
proved. 

As regards the food question, Mr. King has shifted 
his ground. In his letter of 5 September, he refers 
merely to the ‘‘ decline in the value of the daily ration 
from 6d. in 1876 to 44d. at the present time”. In his 
subsequent letter, however, he refers to the ‘‘ miserable 
inadequacy of the ration”—quite a different point. 
Even on this last point, I would venture to remark 
that the adequacy of the ration is proved by the great 
physical improvement which in almost all cases is 
noticeable in the recruit who has served for even a few 
months, and that the great pains now taken in making 
the most of what food is available has of late years 
very materially improved the lot of the soldier. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
STRATIOTES. 


LORD WOLSELEY AND COMPULSORY 
SERVICE. 

To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
Sir,—Lord Wolseley’s remarks in his ‘‘ Memoirs” 
should again bring home to the minds of the electors 
the terrible peril in which the Empire is placed from 
the neglect to provide an adequate military force for the 
country. His concluding chapter should be closely 
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studied by all. After stating clearly what is the army 
we require he says “‘ This we can never have without 
some form of compulsory military service ”. 
I am, yours faithfully, 
MILEs. 


VINDICTIVE VAGABONDS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


The Wigwam Wortham Diss. F. of All Saints, 1903. 
Sir,—With a view to prevention of the recurrence of 
such outrages as that which was perpetrated at Nun- 
head on the 26th ult.—would it not be well for foreigners 
landing on these shores (at the port of debarkation) 
to be subjected to a vigorous search of all the 
garments which they might be wearing or bearing; 
and, to the customary confiscation of any unlicensed 
firearm that might be found therein? Such a weapon 
would (of course) be immediately returned upon the 
production of the requisite official licence. Both the 
victim and the perpetrator of the aforesaid atrocious 
crime appear to have been carrying loaded revolvers 
(doubtless without official licence) in the suburban 
streets and assembly-rooms to which they were wont 
to resort for the purpose of carrying on their alien 
political propaganda. 
I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
E. T. FRERE. 


WATER-DOWSERS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
. 9 November, 1903. 

Sir,—In regard to the rather slighting reference to 
“ Professional Water-Dowsers” in your last issue, it 
may interest sqme of your readers to know that one 
of them has quite established his reputation as a 
skilful water-finder in the South-east of Scotland. 

From long experience, and from careful attention 
to both the strength and the duration of the electric (?) 
shock he receives through the divining rod, Mr. 
Mullins can not only point out the whereabouts of a 
hidden spring, but can also predict with extraordinary 
accuracy the depth at which it will be found and the 
probable amount of water it will yield per day. When 
here in February, Mr. Mullins cut his ‘‘rod” from a 
bush in the garden and made no mystery about the 
matter. Several of the party tried holding the rod— 
standing directly over the place of the spring—but 
without result—until Mr. Mullins laid a finger on each 
wrist of the holder—when the rod at once turned up, 
in spite of—in my own case—all efforts to keep it 
immovable. The face of the incredulous old Scotch 
gardener during this experience was a study, while he 
grudgingly admitted ‘‘ Well, that is sing’lar ”. 

Mr. Mullins cannot explain the power (inherited) he 
possesses. Can anyone else ? 

Iam, &c. 
G. L. 


P.S.—If desired, Mr. Mullins undertakes the digging 
of the well, and if there is no water found there is no 
charge made. I have never heard of a failure. 


PORT” AND THOUGHT”. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Union Club, S.W., 11 November, 1903. 
Sir,—It is quite true that many otherwise educated 
people in London pronounce “port” and “ thought” 
alike, just as they make ‘‘law” rhyme with “door”. 
But I had always believed them to be obscured by 
what theologians call ‘‘judicial blindness.” From 
recent correspondence in your columns | see that some 
of them are deliberate sinners. Might I respectfully 
ask your phonetic libertines whether they will admit 
that they pronounce “India” to rhyme with ‘‘ ginger ” 
(as do many of the heathen) : if so, whether they justify 
this pronunciation ; and, if not, why not ? 
Your obedient servant, 


A MIRROR FOR FOOLS, 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 
Gray’s Court, York, 14 November, 1903. 
Sir,—I beg on behalf of many friends as well as 


.| myself to thank you for your article in the SATURDAY 


Review of 7 November entitled ‘‘ A Mirror for Fools’’. 
After reading Mr. Harmsworth’s description of what 
the ‘‘ Daily Mirror” was to be, that it was to ‘‘aim 
high and make its appeal to intellectual and cultured 
women”, &c., it was with nothing short of a sense of 
insult that I looked at the first number, the first and 
last that will ever be bought by 
Yours very truly, 
ALmyrRaA GRAY. 


SCOTTISH SONG AND BURNS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy 
Paisley, 2 November, 1903. 

S1r,—The Saturpay Review for 24 October con- 
tains an article with the above heading from the pen 
of your musical critic John F. Runciman which sur- 
prised me exceedingly. Scotsmen may not be able to 
understand a joke but they are not slow to appreciate 
an insult, and like Mr. Chamberlain they have a strong 
desire to ‘‘ hit back”. The gibes of a gutter sparrow 
or a street loafer or a journalist of the baser sort do 
not call for comment but when a musical critic like Mr. 
Runciman sits down in cold blood to write two and a 
half columns of ‘ piffle”, which unfortunately some 
worthy people from the ‘‘ standing” of the author may 
take seriously, it is time to enter a protest. Your 
English readers will probably understand the joke 
because it is an English one, but to the (I hope) 
thousands of Scotsmen who look forward with pleasure 
each week to the reading of your admirable and lively 
paper the article can only lessen our respect for pro- 
fessional criticism in general, and musical criticism in 
particular. 

I am tempted to reply at length to some of Mr. 
Runciman’s ‘‘ wild and whirling words ”” more however 
to amuse myself with the tomahawk in Mr. Crosland’s 
manner than because anything he says requires serious 
reply. But consideration for your valuable space will 
not allow of that, yet perhaps with your permission I may 
be allowed to say that Mr. Runciman’s account of his 
visit to Scotland twenty years ago and his excursion to 
Ayr and his twilight visit to the “‘ river or rivulet” by 
which Burns ‘‘often wandered on his philandering 
expeditions”, and his theory that the ‘‘ melancholy 
and sober beauty of the scene” is reflected in ‘‘ The 
Flowers of the Forest” and ‘‘ Farewell to Lochaber” 
is as we used to say funnier than ‘‘ Punch”. I am 
afraid twenty years’ absence from this alleged land of 
‘* Mountain and Flood” must have worked wonders 
with Mr. Runciman’s imagination, 

I have often been struck in my visits to London with 
what might be called the provincialism of the Londoner. 
Only in London and from a Londoner could we get 
such ignorance or such slighting reference to those 
matchless songs of Burns which are known and admired 
all over the world. I am quite as well aware as Mr. 
Runciman that in many quarters Burns has become a 
fetish but that is no reason why any sane critic should 
indulge in such a performance as your critic has done. 

We are also aware in the West of Scotland that we 
are poor creatures, feeble folk, unable to speak the 
English language properly (that is always our great 
crime), or to rise to the giddy heights attained by 
such men as the dramatic critic for the ‘‘ Times” or 
the musical critic for the SATURDAY REVIEW, but 
perhaps we have a little common sense. I am a 
diligent reader of many of the London weekly reviews 
and have noticed with regret the great increase in 
recent years of what for want of a better term I may 
call academic snobbery. The bacillus of snobbery is 
always with us but the musical field seems to have 
for it a special attraction. When writing may I take 
the opportunity of thanking you for the pleasure which 
your admirable Review gives to many of us here. A 
pleasure perhaps heightened by occasional fits of irrita- 
tion at articles such as the one under attention, for ‘‘ to 
be wroth with one we love”, &c. 

I am, Sir, &c., R. Buair Hay. 
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THE ETON HARE-HUNT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Carlton Club. 


Sir,—I have been studying your correspondence on | 


this subject with deep interest, being one who has all 
my life devoted much attention and thought to the 
question of the rights of animals, the result of which 
has been that while I think that human beings have 
the right to take animal life, they have no right to 
torture- animals to death for amusement or for any 
other purpose, and no one will deny that the hunting 
of a hare to death by a pack of beagles falls under the 
category of torturing an animal for amusement; con- 
sidering how largely this view is held by civilised opinion 
it seems amazing that the Eton authorities should take 
sides as it were on a matter of this kind and that the 
side they take should be that of the animal torturers. 

I am glad that a certain peer has written to you as 
the champion of the Eton authorities, as his attitude 
towards animals is sufficiently well known for his views 
on this question to serve as a warning ; most of your 
readers are probably aware that he has not infrequently 
figured at pigeon-shooting matches, and that it is on his 
estates that the modern battue-shooting, imported 
from Germany, assumes its most excessive form; one 
has read in the newspapers of many thousands of 
animals being knocked down at his shoots in one short 
winter’s day,. which would not in itself in my opinion 
be objectionable, if it did not mean that probably many 
scores are left to die a death of lingering agony 
through the impossibility of picking all up the same 
—_ when such large numbers have to be dealt 
with. 

I should as soon think of taking the opinion of the 
managers of the Devon and Somerset Stag Hunt, 
where incalf hinds are allowed to be hunted, as that of 
this peer when the rights of animals are concerned. 
He may be possessed of every domestic and civil 
virtue; so, we read in history, were many of the 
Roman nobles, but, inasmuch as the latter attended 
the disgusting spectacles in the Coliseum, you would 
peer have taken their opinions on these subjects as a 
guide. 

I feel confident that a large majority of your readers 
deeply regret the action of the Eton authorities in 
insisting on cultivating blood lust in young boys. 


I remain your obedient servant, 
OLD-FASHIONED SPORTSMAN, 


THE JUDICIAL BENCH. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—I have known a few men with whom sound 
sense seems to rise into the beginnings of genius. 
They possess brains of a fine order, and are able to 
illuminate, though often not without labour, those 
special subjects in which their strength lies. 

Such men achieve moderate success. But the big 
places are filled by others of a coarser grain and of 
more vulgar qualities. 

We have good men, and adroit men, and cultured 
men in plenty on the Bench, both of Bishops and of 
Judges, and in the Cabinet and who have been in 
the Cabinet. Have we, with one exception, a single 

nius? And has not the one exception had 
argely to rely for success on extrinsic powers? 
Clever advocacy is a common gift: the talent of a 
great judge is rare. The latter talent, one may imagine, 
was better cultivated when the law was a science,’ 
albeit perhaps an unjust science. 

The ‘‘mitis sapientia Leli” is in nearly all pro- 
fessions a — of the past. Those men who possess 
the makings of it are not those who come to the front 
in the English plutocracy. 


Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Vim _=INSITAM. 


REVIEWS. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS’ WORLD-SERVICE. 


“The Story of a Soldier’s Life.” By Field-Marshaj 
Viscount Wolseley. Two vols. London: Cop. 
stable. 1903. 325. 

p¥ee since Lord Roberts published an account of 

~ his adventures and services during forty-one 
years in India, cynics have freely predicted that sooner 
or later, Lord Wolseley would be unable to resist the 
temptation of unfolding to the nation the story of his 
unquestionably far more brilliant and varied services, 

This prediction has come true and we have a book 

entirely characteristic of the writer as he appears in 

his lighter moments, interesting, vivacious, discursive 

—terribly severe on military incompetency and bitterly 

sore at the bungling of our political rulers whenever 

war-making is concerned—all expressed in an easy 
conversational manner which at places is decided} 
attractive and is always readable. Throughout the 
story the same string is harped upon, the ghastly 
blunders of our civilian War Ministers, the stupidity 
and want of military knowledge of our generals and 
commanding officers, the want of education of our 
staffs. The private soldier alone comes in for unquali- 
fied praise—the regimental officer taking a qualified 
second place : the bulk of the remainder are—nowhere! 

It would be idle to pretend that this book rises to 
the literary level of the ‘‘ Life of Marlborough”: it is 
altogether of a different calibre and in places evinces 
undue hurry and want of care. Lord Wolseley not 
infrequently repeats himself, at times he verges on 
absolute contradiction. We are told over and over 
again that Lord Cardwell was the greatest of War 
Ministers, and that we are indebted to his far-seeing 
genius for the Reserve which pulled us through the 
South African War. But this does not prevent the 
author disclosing to us the seamy side of short 
service and a Reserve system—or of commenting on 
the boy recruits and the emasculated home battalions 
which he once so admirably described as ‘‘ squeezed 
lemons”. Thus, when alluding to the terrible losses 
in the Crimea, due to civilian mismanagement and 
military blundering, he recounts how ‘‘ the untrained 
boys sent out to us as drafts were only soldiers in 
courtesy. They were in every way inferior even to the 
poor narrow-chested creatures who now usually consti- 
tute about one-half of our home army ”. 

Nearly half of the first volume is devoted to the 
Crimea and this portion will prove instructive 
to those who for many years have striven to exalt 
fighting savages and “‘ rat-hunts” in India, Burma or 
the Sudan to the level of wars conducted against 
European foes. No wonder the Crimean men despised 
their enemy in India! It is instructive to read how the 
mere fact of a man having done well in the Crimea was 
viewed as something to his disfavour by the Indian 
clique of 1857. 

Those who are personally acquainted with Lord 
Wolseley and are aware of his enthusiastic approval 
of the abolition of the time-honoured numerals of 
our line regiments will hear with amusement that 
throughout his book, in season and out, he persist- 
ently describes regiments fighting in the Crimea and 
Mutiny by the long-winded titles conferred on them 
many years subsequently. To be consistent, surely he 
should have styled Sir William Mansfield and Sir Colin 
Campbell by their subsequently granted titles of Lord 
Sandhurst and Lord Clyde. Indeed he might with 
equal propriety have dubbed Captain Wolseley’s com- 
pany of the goth Light Intantry which did such splendid 
work at Lucknow as “‘ Viscount Wolseley’s” of the 
‘‘ Scottish Rifles”. At times this habit of transposing 
names and numbers lands him in difficulties and curious 
blunders : thus in his anxiety not to allude to the 78th 
Highlanders by their famous number he inadvertently 
styles them the ‘‘Gordons”. It may be mentioned for 
lay readers that neither the 75th nor g2nd (the present 
Gordons) were among the defenders of Lucknow, 
whereas the 78th were. 

Those who take a pleasure in poking fun at Scotland 
will be amused to learn how old Colin Campbell’s 


little plan for the 93rd Highlanders with his relieving 
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forces to be the first to join hands to the ‘skirl of the | 


ipes ” with their “ brither Scots” of thé 78th of the 
beleaguered garrison, was cruelly frustrated by Captains 
Wolseley and Irby of the famous goth Light Infantry, 
who after occupying the Mess House at Lucknow 
pushed on and joined hands with Captain Tinling of 
the same corps. It was this same Mess House 
around which the controversy of the flag incident 
has raged, the Indian contingent claiming the glory 
of having hoisted the British flag for Lord Roberts 
whereas others attributed it to Lord Wolseley. The 
latter wisely ignores the subject, merely remarking 
that there was no flag there when he seized the place. 
One of those who was actually in the fighting has 
stated that this subsequent hoisting of the flag, which 
he witnessed, gave rise to a ‘‘regrettable incident”, 
for no sooner did the enemy across the river see the 
flag raised than their guns opened on the building and 
several men were killed and wounded. Since the 
Lucknow garrison could see that the British had 
gained the Mess House, the display of the flag was 
unnecessary. 

We should like to ask Lord Wolseley how the High- 


Janders managed ‘‘to march past at a swinging pace, 


their pipes playing ‘ The Garb of Old Gaul’”. Surely 
the latter is a slow march? It somehow reminds one 
of Mr. Gladstone’s famous reference to ‘‘ The Land of 
the Leal ”. 

Perhaps the most important part of the book is that 
dealing with the momentous epoch of 1871, which is 
styled ‘‘ Army Reform Begun in Earnest”. This by 
the way must read somewhat strangely to the present 
rising generation who see daily in the papers that army 
reform is about to be taken in hand. What has been 
happening during the last thirty-two years? they may 
well ask. ‘ Whilst admitting the justice of many of 
Lord Wolseley’s strictures as to the deplorable condition 
of our army administration in the ’sixties, we have no 
hesitation in saying that’ at places he has, as is 
his habit, hastily jumped to conclusions, and further 
that these conclusions are incorrect. Thus for example, 
he describes the then Commander-in-Chief (the Duke 
of Cambridge’s) attitude towards army reform in 1871 
as follows: ‘‘ Educated to believe in the army as he 
found it, because it had been made by the great Duke 
of Wellington, he honestly and firmly believed that 
what had been created by such a master of war must 
be the best for all time.” We say without hesitation 
or fear of contradiction that nothing could well be 
wider of the mark than that is. That our army was 
sorely in need of improvement in 1870 and, for the 
matter of that, is so now, we do not deny. Lord 
Wolseley is however apparently unaware that so far 
back as 1852 within a few weeks of the funeral of the 
Great Duke of Wellington, the Duke of Cambridge 
began to urge on our Secretaries of War the serious 
dangers we ran as a nation owing to the utter 
want of all organisation of our land forces. When 
after the Crimean War, he was appointed as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he continued in his efforts to make 
our army a proper fighting machine. Lord Wolseley 
truly describes some of the stupendous difficulties 
which had to be overcome before it was possible to 
make any great advances. But he ignores the fact 
that after the succession of wars in the Crimea, India 
and China, our political rulers were determined to cut 
down all army expenditure to the lowest possible figure, 
and that during the decade 1860-1870 it was practically 
impossible to attract attention to our military wants. 
That the Horse Guards Staff were not quite so retro- 
grade and obstructive at this period as Lord Wolseley 
would wish us to believe is proved by his own state- 
ment :—‘‘ When I joined the Army Head Quarter Staff 
in 1871, the Adjutant-General was Sir Richard Airey, 
afterwards Lord Airey, the wisest and ablest soldier 
it was ever my lot to do business with.” Yet this same 
Adjutant-General was one of the many able men whom 
the Duke of Cambridge had selected as his assistants ! 
It would be ungenerous to retort and ask Lord 
Wolseley if he was altogether successful during his five 
years of Command-in-Chief in carrying out his schemes 
of army reform. Everybody knows how hard he strove 
and how he was headed and checkmated by our system. 
Truly has his epoch been described as that of ‘‘ the man 


without the opportunity”. It remained for the war in 
South Africa to afford us the spectacle of ‘‘ the oppor- 
tunity without the man”. We are not in favour of 

eat men of action thus writing their own memoirs. 

rd Wolseley is recognised both as a leader of men 
and as a military organiser for whom all the more 
discerning and educated portion of the public as well 
as the more intellectual of our military men have the 
profoundest admiration. His brilliant soldierlike quali- 
ties undoubtedly place him a head and shoulders above 
every other military leader of our day. This fact is 
well known to all who have served under him either in 
the field or at the War Office. But we are compelled 
to the conclusion that in writing these Memoirs he has 
not done himself justice. 


HOLBEIN. 
‘* Hans Holbein the Younger.” By Gerald S. Davies. 
London: Bell. 1903. £5 55. net. 
‘* Holbein’s Ambassadors Unriddled.” By William 
Frederick Dickes. London: Cassell. 1903. 
10s. 6d. net. 
Foe the study of an artist who occupies so 
extraordinary a position in English history as 
Holbein, not to speak of his importance in universal 
art, English writers have done remarkably little. 
Wornum’s treatise appeared in 1867, and apart from 
some critical notices such as Ruskin’s in ‘‘ Ariadne 
Florentina ” there was little to our credit till the other 
day, when Miss Hervey’s learned and elaborate study 
of the ‘‘ Ambassadors” * appeared to substantiate Mr. 
Colvin’s conjecture and fix the identity of the persons 
represented. Messrs. Bell are to be congratulated on 
the issue of the present fine volume, which brings 
together, in one general view, by its reproductions, 
the more important works of Holbein, and furnishes 
in Mr. Davies’s text, a critical account of his life 
and labours. In reviewing the same author’s ‘‘ Frans 
Hals” last year we drew attention to his gift of full 
and easy exposition, and to his care in excluding or 
noting for doubtful what has grown up of anecdote 
and conjecture round a famous name. Holbein, by 
his greater remoteness, range of work and impli- 
cation in the history of two countries, calls for a 
greater exercise of critical power and of decision 
in including or rejecting the discussion of minor 
points and minor or doubtful works. Mr. Davies has 
not taken what may be called a German course ; he has 
left much matter untouched that the minute scholar 
would wish to see included ; but he has dealt with the 
great man in the works that constitute his greatness, 
gives a clear and on the whole a _ well-proportioned 
account of him, aod shows himself a close and intelligent 
student of his subject. 

The book begins with a sketch of origins, including a 
careful and fully illustrated account of Holbein the elder. 
The work of the brothers Ambros and Hans on their 
settlement in Basel is discussed and discriminated ; the 
circumstances of the time that deflected Holbein’s work 
from the older religious channels are pointed out, and 
his activity at home and in England consequent upon 
his relations with Erasmus is followed step by step. 
We see the German designer for the crafts, including 
painting for houses, churches, halls and street fronts, 
specialising into the art of portraiture in which he 
became one of the first of men. Mr. Davies clearly 
marks off this art of Holbein and its firm draughts- 
man’s convention from the later steps towards 
illusion of aspect taken in painting, (though he 
minimises, by the way, the part played by a firm 
outline in painters like Veronese and even Velazquez). 
He points out, in interesting detail, how exact Holbein 
is in giving an analytic account of things as opposed to 
the later synthetic treatment of aspect, and yet how he 
is able to preserve a wonderful breadth of design and 
order of importance in painting. He justly remarks, 
moreover, on the enormous difference in value between 
a work that preserves the master’s exquisite finish and 
quality of surface, and one that has, suffered from the 
additions of a later hand. A repainted Holbein, as he 
says, isso little a Holbein that we may be excused from 
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caring very greatly whether underneath the restorer’s 
work there was once an authentic painting. We may 
quote, for an example of Mr. Davies’ close observation, 
what he has to say about Holbein’s painting of em- 
broideries. 

‘*If any genuine picture of Holbein be examined 
whether of his earliest period in Basel or his latest 
period in England, where he has to deal with any kind 
of pattern such as was included in the intricacies of 
embroidery, it is inevitably worked out with a precision 
so exact that no thread is wanting, but that a con- 
tinuous and firm tracing can be made of it without 
missing a stitch.” 

And he adds the curious fact that in Russia at the 
present day a particular embroidery stitch is still known 
among the peasants as the ‘‘ Holbein stitch”. 

We have said that, in the main, our author shows 
a praiseworthy sense of proportion. Some reserva- 
tion might perhaps be made when we consider the 
passages bearing on the didactic and psychological sides 
of Holbein’s art. Reasonable people will agree with 
Mr. Davies that if a painter employs his art to ‘‘ preach 
a sermon”, its quality as a sermon enters into our 
judgment of its value. But he seems to us to exagge- 
rate the didactic intention of Holbein, and thereby to 
raise up for himself needless difficulties of interpreta- 
tion. Ano artist like Holbein enters the scenes he 
depicts with imaginative force rather than asks himself 
what the exact moral bearing of his rendering will be. 
Therefore to say of him, as Mr. Davies repeatedly 
does, borrowing a form from Ruskin, he ‘‘ means us to 
understand ” this and that is to strain a little the simpli- 
city of the imaginative proceeding. The result is seen in 
Mr. Davies’ difficulty over the realism of the ‘‘ Dead 
Christ”. Again, it is tempting no doubt to read back into 
Holbein’s drawings a full knowledge of the characters 
he was delineating, as we know them from history. 
But it is doubtful whether Holbein had any such full 
consciousness of what was behind the physiognomy he 
grasped, or that we could read it so certainly if we had 
no evidence ab extra. In another matter Mr. Davies 
shows a little want of flexibility, namely in his dealing 
with the design for the ‘‘ House of the Dance”. He 
judges this rather disapprovingly, from the hard and 
fast ‘‘ Arts and Crafts ” principle that decoration should 
not contradict architecture. If Holbein were to reply 
that the commonplace Gothic facade did not call for so 
much respect, and that this exuberant play of the new 
art of perspective was more amusing, we think he 
would be in the right. 

From a number of points noted in reading the book 
‘we may single out one or two more. Mr. Davies’ 
theory of an influence from Gerard David’s Rouen 
Vere on the Meier Madonna seems to us a little 

nciful. On the other hand the influence of Mantegna 
on Holbein’s design seems to us more marked than 
our author allows. For example the series of glass 
paintings at Basel seem to bear this stamp not only in 
their peculiar perspective and general setting, but such 
a figure as the soldier in the ‘‘ Crucifixion” recalls 
distinctly the ‘‘S. James led to Execution” at Padua. 
With regard to Holbein’s Madonna pictures we should 
differ a little from Mr. Davies’ estimate. It seems to 
us that they miss something which the Italians in one 
way and the Flemings in another infused into their 
religious pieces, just because the portrait painter in 
Holbein was coming strongly to the front. ey have 
the air, therefore, of collections of portraits rather than 
of figures of legend. : 

In dealing with the great Windsor drawings Mr. 
Davies does not enter into questions of disputed 
authorship for some numbers of the series. He leans 
to the theory, however, that the reinforcement of line 
‘by chalk and indian ink in some of them is the work of 
a later hand ; but he very truly says that if so, it is the 
work of a very skilful hand, and makes the suggestion 
that the draughtsman may have been the engraver 
Hollar. There is this to be said for the conjecture, 
that Hollar worked for the Earl of Arundel, in whose 
‘hands the drawings at one time were. ‘We share, 
by the way, Mr. Davies’ curiosity as to Mr. Cust’s 

“teason for doubting that the drawing which remained 
‘in the possession of the Earl of Pembroke represents 
‘Thomas Cromwell. It is one of the finest, and has a 


close resemblance to the much duller oil-paintj 
Tittenhanger. 

Mr. Davies very properly rejects the Hampton Court 
picture of the Saviour and Magdalen which is stijj 
attributed to the master in Mr. Law’s book, and he 
suggests Cesare da Sesto for the author of the obyj- 
ously Milanese ‘‘ Thais” and her companion at Basel 
We doubt, by the by, whether Mr. Huth’s “‘ Sir Thomas 
More” is an original unless the reproduction belies it. 

With regard to the reproductions with which the 
volume is so richly furnished, the photogravures are 
many of them very good, and many of the drawin 
from Basel and other foreign sources are excellent. But 
the Windsor drawings are, forthe most part, poorly done, 
It is only necessary to compare them with the repro- 
ductions issued by Hanfstzngel to appreciate this. Ip 
Messrs. Bells’ versions, the fine modelling frequently 
disappears, leaving harsh outlines. For English 
students, however, the reproduction of less familiar 
foreign examples, like the magnificent ‘‘ Henry VIII.” 
is of more consequence, and the treasures of Basel are 
freely drawn upon. Holbein’s designs for the crafts are 
not forgotten, and the volume concludes with a list of 
his works, the more certainly authentic being printed in 
larger type. 

Mr. Davies briefly refers to the alternative theory as 
to the ‘‘ Ambassadors” propounded by the author of 
the second volume under notice, and inclines, though 
professing himself unable to decide on the astronomic 
points involved, in favour of Miss Hervey. Mr. Dickes 
has assembled a great deal of curious learning and in- 
genious argument in favour of his theory that the 
two figures represent the Counts Palatine, Otto Henry 
and Philipp, but Miss Hervey’s position is not seriously 
endangered. The curious will find a strong statement 
of the case against Mr. Dickes by Mr. Colvin ina recent 
number of the ‘‘ Burlington Magazine ”. 


OLD QUEBEC. 


‘Old Quebec.” By Gilbert Parker and Claude G. 
Bryan. London: Macmillan. 1903. 155. net. 
«> Quebec was the sentinel of New France. Its 

story has been told fully and often; Parkman 
went far to exhaust the theme ; and its retelling may be 
deemed unnecessary. Yet it would be unjust to Sir 
Gilbert Parker and his collaborator to prejudice the 
chances of their book by any such anticipatory 
condemnation. He would be a poor story-teller 
indeed who could make the history of Old Quebec 
uninteresting. In the present volume this romance of 
history is handled with skill and insight. The heroes 
of Old Quebec, and they were many, are deftly por- 
trayed without.indulgence in undue flattery ; whilst the 
evil-doers are not painted black beyond their deserts. 
We frankly confess that having taken up Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s book with the feeling that it would prove a bad 
imitation of Macaulay, just the wearisome reiteration of 
well-worn facts, we put it down with the consciousness 
that the story has been told with spirit and an admir- 
able sense of proportion. The value of the book is 
enhanced by the generous number of plates and illus- 
trations. The frontispiece, which gives the most 
pleasing picture of Wolfe we have ever seen, is taken 
from a scarce print. 

For the best part of three hundred years Quebec was 
the pivot on which the fortunes of Canada turned. 
Champlain its founder probably had no thought of the 
part it was to play in the imperial, religious and racial 
struggles of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
His object was to found a colony which might, as was 
vaguely hoped, prove a half-way house to FarCathay. He 
followed in the footsteps of Cartier after half a century 
and secured for France what the enterprise and devotion 
of John Cabot would have secured for England if 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. had seized the possibili- 
ties latent in newly-discovered lands beyond the 
Atlantic. Quebec became the ‘‘ jumping-off point ” of 
French efforts at Western colonisation, exploration 
and proselytism. It was the centre from which 
Richelieu with his Compagnie, des Cents Associés and 


_Colbert with his Royal charter aimed to build up a 


great dependency and preserve for France: it was the 
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pase of Jesuit. operations intended to convert the red 
man to Christianity; it was the point to which the 
hostility of the Indian tribes with whom the French 
were always at war converged time after time in a 
hopeless effort to drive out the intruder whose presence 
conflicted with native ideas of humanity, of morals and 
of native rights ; it was the place from which La Salle set 
out on his marvellous explorations West and South down 
to distant Louisiana; it was the mart to which the 
famous coureurs de bois brought their illicit wares 
from the forests traversed by themselves and the Indians 
alone. All ‘this and much besides forms the material 
of Sir Gilbert Parker’s book. The fortunes of Quebec, 
as he shows, fluctuated with the fortunes of the pro- 
tagonists for world-wide empire in Europe. France 
neither took the necessary steps to ensure its impregna- 
bility, nor was able to secure the command of the sea 
which rendered relief possible when the fortress was 
sore pressed. Too often it happened that whilst the 
Bourbons were wasting their substance in Europe, the 
viceroys on the S. Lawrence were imitating their 
example socially and politically. If only Great Britain 
would have left the colony in peace the Viceregal Court 
in Quebec, so far as opportunity served, might have 
become a feebly resplendent replica of Versailles. The 
corruption which. gnawed at the heart of France was 
busy undermining the foundations of the colony and 
bitter jealousies and unprincipled self-seeking victimised 
Canada, so that she derived a minimum of advantage 
(Continued on page 648.) 
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Montcalm, who served her well. 

The extraordinary valour which the French settlers 
displayed in their wars with the English colonists and 
the native Indian, serves only to emphasise the achieve- 
ments of the British in repeatedly capturing strong- 
holds like Louisbourg and Quebec. In the final 
struggle for Quebec, which has been called the Gibraltar 
of North America, Wolfe was opposed by Montcalm 
one of the best and most resourceful soldiers France 
ever sent over seas. The story of the death of the two 
young and gallant leaders on the Heights of Abraham 
brings to a dramatic close the authority of France in 
Canada. What Wolfe achieved against Montcalm, 
the revolted American colonists thought to achieve 
against Guy Carleton, but Benedict Arnold, against 
weaker forces, used greater material resources in vain. 
A few years of British rule had shown the people of 
Quebec that whatever its faults it was not intolerable 
and assuredly was not to be exchanged for that of the 
New Englanders with whom they had as little sym- 
pathy as Canada, French or British, has with the 
American to-day. Quebec was staunchly British 
during the War of Independence, and as Great Britain 
has never failed to respect the terms on which the 
colony finally became hers so the French Canadians in 
their turn whatever the political vicissitudes and racial 
temptations, have remained loyal. ‘‘ The pioneer race 
of Quebec”, says Sir Gilbert Parker ‘‘ are still a race 
apart in the Great Dominion so far as their civic and 
social, their literary and domestic life are concerned ”. 
As in many respects the Quebec of to-day is the 
Quebec of yesterday so are the habitants of the 
twentieth century essentially the children of their for- 
bears ; but French Canada if not Anglicised is British, 
and one of her sons is the Dominion Premier. The 
story of Quebec should be read as a preparation for 
the story of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal 
Party in Canada recently reviewed in these columns. 


from the work of men like Champlain, Frontenac and 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 
—_ Constable R.A. (Lord Windsor). Scott. 35. 6d. net, 
embrandt (Emile Michel). Heinemann. 21s. net. ~ ; 
Jean Frangois Millet and the Barbizon Schoot (Arthur Témson). Bell, 
10s. net. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
The Story of a Soldier’s Life (Field-Marshal Viscount Wolse] 
2 vols.). Constable. 32s. net. 
ohn Addington Symonds (Horatio F. Brown. Second edit; 
J Smith, Elder. 6a. etition), 
CuHRISTMAS Books, 
A ~ Charmer (L. T. Meade), 5s. 3 The Daughter of a Genius (Mrs, 
e Horne Vaizey), 3s. 6d. ; Brains and Bravery (G. A. Hent 
and others), 5s. ; Sibyl (May Baldwin), 3s. 6¢. Chambers, 
In the King’s Name (George Manville Fenn), 3s. 6a. ; The Wreck of 
the Golden Fleece (Robert Leighton), 3s. ; A Mystery of the 
Pacific (Oliphant Smeaton), 35. ; The War of the Axe (P, G, 
Groves), 2s. 6d. ; Marjery Merton’s Childhood (Alice Corkran) 
2s. 6&3 The Childrén of Kings (W. O’Byrme), 25. 6¢.; With 
the Sea Kings (F. H. Winder), 2s. 6¢. Blackie. 
The Black Polyanthus and Widow Maclean (Jean Ingelow), 15. : The 
Constable’s Stories (Flora Schmalz), ts. ; Hilda at School (Mary 
Macleod), 1s. 6d. ; Bert’s Holiday (Janie Brockman), 15.; Elsa 
and the Trolls (Helen Shipton), 1s. ; Lollipop Town, 1s. ; The 
~ Grey Rabbit (May Gladwin), 1s. net. Wells Gardner. : 
The: Little Brown Linnet (Sheila E. Braine), Is. ; Jake (Adela P, 
*" Mount), 1s. 6d. ; Dorothy’s Difficulties (M. C. Cordue), 15. 6d. 
Nelson. 
The Crimson Ducks (Lady Katharine Morgan). Unicorn Press, 
35. 6a. net. 
The Book of Ballads (Edited by Bon Gaultier). Blackwood, 


5s. net. 
St. Austin’s (P. G. Wodehouse). Black. 35. 6d. 
The Magic Forest (S.,E. White). Macmillan. 6s. 


FICTION. 
Tychiades (Alfred Dickeson). Unwin. 6s. 
Holt of Heathfield (Caroline Atwater Mason), Macmillan. 6s. 
Christina (Emily Underdown). Sonnenschein. 6s. 
The Young Gerande (Edmund White). Blackwood. 3 
The Rising Generation (@onstance Elizabeth Maud). Smith Elder, 


6s. 

An Old London Nosegay (Beatrice Marshall). Seeley. 55. 

Beauty in Distress (Gertrude Warden). Long. 6s. 

The Life, Treason and Death of James Blount of Breckenhow (Beulah 
M. Dix). Macmillan. 6s. 

‘* Paddy -Risky ” (Andrew Merry). Richards. 6s. 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm(Kate D, Wiggin). Gay and Bird, 6s, 


HIsToRY. 

Dictionary of Historical Allusions (Thomas B. Harbottle). Sonnen- 
schein. 7s. 6d. 

Studies in Irish History 1649-1775. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 

Espaiioles é Ingleses en el Siglo XVI. (por Martin Hume, C. de las 
Reales Academias Espaiiola y de la Historia), Madrid : Libreria 
general de Victoriano Suarez. London: Nash. 3s. 6d. net. 

Hertford College (Sidney G. Hamilton). Robinson. 5s. net. 

The Rise of the Dutch Republic (John Lothrop Motley. Vol. I.). 
Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

France et Angleterre: Cent Années des Rivalité Coloniale (par Jean, 
Darcy). L’Afrique. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 3/. 50c. 

Napoleon’s Captivity in Relation to Sir Hudson Lowe (R. C. 
Seaton). Il. 55. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT. 
English Sport (Edited by Alfred E. T. Watson). Macmillan. 
12s, 6d. net. 
The Natural History of !Animals (J. R. Ainsworth Davis. Half- 
vol. V.). Gresham Publishing Company. 7s. 
Wild Nature’s Ways (R. Kearton). Cassell. 10s. 67. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

Last Essays on Church and Religion ; Mixed Essays; Friendship’s 
Garland (Matthew Arnold). Smith, Elder. 2s. 6d. each. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Works (3 vols. India paper). 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Works of Charles Lamb. (Vol. IV.) Dent. 35. 6d. net. 

The Life of Hector Berlioz as Written by Himself (Translated from 
the French by Katharine F. Boult). Dent. 

The Dance of Life (By the Author of ‘‘ Doctor Syntax ”), 3s. 6d. 
net ; Selections from the Poems of George Darley, 1s. 6d. net. 
Methuen. 

The Journal of Montaigne’s Travels (Translated and edited by W. G.. 

aters. 3vvols.). Murray. 155. net. 


ScIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Essays and Notes on Hydrotherapeutics (Richard Metcalfe). 
Simpkin, Marshall. 35. 6d. net. 

The Groundwork of Psychology (G. F. Stout). Clive. 45. 6d. 

Animal Education (John B. Watson). Chicago: at the University 
Press. $1.25 net. 

Dreams that were not all Dreams (J. Alfred Johnstone). Stock. 55. 

The Psychology of Child Development (Irving King). Chicago: at 
the University Press. $1.00 net. , 

A New Theory of Organic Evolution (James W. Barclay). Black- 
wood. 35. 6d. net. 


The Purification of and Water (W. G. Dibdin, Third 


edition). Sanitary Publishing Company. 21s. net. 
(Continued on page 652.) 
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the Question. 


A.—‘* Your house is charming, but where is your 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’? I have not seen it 
anywhere.” 

I never bought one.” 

A.—‘‘ Then you are at a disadvantage. I should feel 
Jost without mine. You will be in the minority; so 
many people are well-informed to-day, that if you have 
not a library at your elbow you cannot hold your own. 
] remember how great a part of my morning paper 
was a puzzle to me before I had the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’; now there is no topic of the day which I 
am not able, after a half-hour’s reading, to understand 
and to discuss. I wonder now how I ever did without 
the volumes, as much as I wonder how the feudal lords, 
four or five hundred years ago, lived without knowing 
how to read or write.” 


—‘* There seem to be so many things to buy, 
always.” 

A.—“ But the Encyclopedia is so easily bought. I 
paid for mine at the rate of a guinea a month, and 
although my balance at the bank is never very magni- 
ficent, I cannot remember that any of the cheques for 
a guinea ever made me feel poorer. Many of the 
things in my heuse put me out of humour whenever I 
look at them, because I rémember what a wrench it 
was to pay for them, but the Encyclopedia came as 
easily as if I had shaken it from a tree. I use it 
nearly every day, and in a few months it has really 
made a surprising difference in my point of view; I 
feel quite confident, now, when a man begins to talk 
about a subject which would have made me feel 
altogether out of the running last year.” 


B.—I must subscribe for it some time.” 


A.—* You must look sharp, then, for I see that 
‘The Times’ is bringing the half-price sale to an end. 
A few weeks from now you will have to buy the 
Encyclopedia from your bookseller, and pay him £57 
for it, instead of paying ‘The Times’ less than half 
that, as you can do now, and paying only a guinea 
a month, as I did.” 


—‘‘ But is the price really to be doubled? When- 
ever I buy any shares my broker is sure they are going 
up, and as soon as I buy them they drop.” 


A.—‘* You cannot have had worse luck than 1; Iam 
carrying Rands now that I bought just before the war. 
But this is not the same thing at all, for there is no 
guesswork about it. ‘The Times’ guarantees that the 
price will be more than doubled next month.” 


—‘** Oh, I should hate that—paying twice as much 
as you, and getting no more for my money. I am 
rather cramped for space, though; that is another 


point to be thought of. I saw the books in your library 
when we dined with you last week, and I thought at 
the time what a fine show they made, but they filled 
two shelves of the bookcase between the windows— 
they must be eight or ten feet long, all in a row.” 


A.—‘‘ Not far from that, I should think; but you 
don’t need to put them on your shelves at all. I 
did, because I had the shelves to fill; but ‘The 
Times’ sells a revolving case to hold the books—I 
have seen them in several houses; a thing that spins 
round like a turnstile, and you stand it in the corner 
of a room out of the way, and there is another one 
that stands flat against the wall. They only ask a 
guinea for it.” 

B.—“ And you really think I should use the books 
if I bought them ? ” 

A.—‘‘I can only tell you my own experience. I use 
them, and my wife uses them, and when the children 
come and bother me with questions I tell them to go 
to the Encyclopedia. There is an index that gives you 
half-a-million different things to read about, and it. 
will take them some time to ask half-a-million 
questions. I fancy that is how most people use the 
Encyclopzdia, but I often sit down and have a quiet 
evening’s reading at it. The articles are not dry at all— 
in fact, I think I have provided myself with reading 
for the rest of my life.” 

B.—‘*‘I never knew you were so keen about books. 
‘The Times’ people should pay you for advertising the 
Encyclopedia.” 

—‘‘ That is just what they have done. They are 
selling the Encyclopedia at half-price now—you know 
it was finished only last Spring—so that a lot of people 
will buy it this month and praise it to their friends 
afterwards, when it is being sold at a good profit. But 
even if I had paid the full price for it, I should not 
grudge the money, for the book has really saved me a 
great deal more than I paid for it. I get all sorts of 
good practical hints from it.” 

B.—*I must write to ‘The Times’ to-morrow to 
get an Order Form. I suppose I should buy the 
Encyclopedia sooner or later, and it must be a good 
investment to buy it nowif it is going to les worth 
double the money in a few weeks.” 

A.— You will see an Inquiry Form, or oe 
they call it, in all the papers. I shouldn’t lose any time 
about it.” 


This form can be sent in an open envelope for 4d., atid should 
be addressed to THE MANAGER, **THE Times,” Publication 
Department, Printing House Square, London, E.C, 


Please send me full particulars of the offer which is to close on 
December 19th, and the book describing the recently completer’ 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” This book I will return to you, within 
three days of its receipt, in the stamped and addressed cover you enclose 
with it. 


(Please write clearly.) 

Sar. 8. 
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DEAN'S XMAS BOOKS. 


JUVENILE REWARD 


THE ADVENTURES OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 
Edited by D. HayMan. 


HAUFF’S FAIRY TALES. Edited by Cecity M‘DoneELL. 
LEATHER STOCKINGS. By Fenimore Cooper. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daxict Deror. 
NOW-A-DAYS. Edited by Mrs. F. G. GREEN. 

LONG, LONG AGO, or NURSERY RHYMES RETOLD. 


By M. WATERSON. 


Size, Large Post 8vo. (or 74 in. by 5 in,), 2s. 6d.; or 
Gilt Edges, 3s. 6d. 
The above are handsomely bound in deeply embossed pictorial boards, and make 


most attractive volumes. Each book is profusely illustrated, containing numerous 
i tions in black and white, besides coloured plates. 


BIG 
ANIMAL PICTURE BOOK. 


Size, Crown Folio (or 12 in. by 163 in.), 16s. 


This is the est and most magnificent juvenile work that has ever been offered 
to the public. ere the favourite domestic animals are pictured in heroic size, and 
great care has been taken in the colouring and printing. There are twelve full- 
colour pictures, and each picture has matter descriptive of the animal's habits, with 
original illustrations on the opposite page. 

Bound in dark blue English vellum cloth. Cover design in inks and gold 
embossed. In a printed wrapper. 


Ask to see Dean’s Ray Books. 


London: DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
Demy 6vo., 82 pages, with cover. Price 6d. 


THE NEW FISCAL POLICY. 


By J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K.G. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN writes to Mr. Batrour Browne :—“I thoroughly appre- 
ciate your book.” 

The Times says :—“‘ He discusses in well-arranged chapters the various phases 
of the question with sound commonsense, lucidity of thought, simplicity of 
language, felicity of homely illustration, and studied moderation of statement.” 

Copies may be obtained from Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SONS, or direct from 
the MANAGER, Courter and HERALD Orrices, High Street, Dumfries. 


Crown &vo, cloth gilt, 538 pp. Published 1902. 
Fourth Edition (Fourth Thousand). Carefully Revised throughout. 


THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY. 


(Compiled from Various Sources.) 
By Lieut.-Col. W. H. TURTON, D.8.0., R.E. 
Price 3s. 6d. Of all Booksellers. 


“Is likely to have a large sale."—Saturday Review. 
Really excellent little work.”"—Daily News. 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 10 and rr Warwick Lane, E.C. 


THE XMAS NUMBER OF THE ART JOURNAL. 
NOW READY. Price 2s. 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE ART ANNUAL, 1903, 


Consisting of the Life and Work of 


John MacWhirter, R.A. 


By WILLIAM MACDONALD SINCLAIR, D.D., 
Archdeacon of London. 


WITH OVER 60 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Jacluding AN ETCHING by R. W. Macsern, R.A.; TWO PLATES IN_ 
COLOUR; TWO PLATES IN MONOCHROME. 


JORIEL COLLEGE, an Original Etching, appears in the 
November ‘* ART JOURNAL.” Price 1s. 6d. 


F Sold by all Booksellers’ and at all Railway Bookstails. 


__ London: VIRTUE & CO., 7 City Garden Row, City Road, N. 
2 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued, 


A Discourse on the Positive Spirit (Auguste Comte. Translated by 
E. S. Beesly). Reeves. 2s. net. 

The Founder of Mormonism (F. Woodbridge Riley). Heinemann, 
Tos. net. 

Doctors and their Work (Robert Brudenell Carter). Smith, Elder 


De Vi Physica et Imbecillitate Darwiniana (disputavit Francj 
Gulielmus Bain). Oxford: Parker. 25. 6d. net. — 


THEOLOGY. 
The Atonement and the Modern Mind (James Denney). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 
Christian Apologetics (Edited by W. W. Seton). Murray. 2s. 64, net, 
My Struggle for Light(R. Wimmer). Williams and Norgate. 35. 6d. 
The Bible in Browning (Minnie Gresham Machen). Macmillan, 
6s. 6d. net. 
The Kinsfolk and Friends cf Jesus (R. C. Gillie). Black. 6s. net, 
The Laws of Moses and the Code of Hammurabi (Stanley A, Cook), 
Black. 6s. net. 
The Catechist’s Handbook (Rev. J. N. Newland-Smith). Richards, 
35. net. 
TRAVEL. 
Central Asia and Tibet towards the Holy City of Lassa (Sven Hedin, 
2 vols.). Hurst and Blackett. 42s. 
A Woman’s Walks (Lady Colin Campbell). Nash. 6s. net. 
Rambles in Arcadia (Arthur Grant). Black. 3s. 6d. net. 
Fragments from Continental Journeyings (A. R. Sennett). Whittaker, 
4s. 6d. net. 
In Argolis (George Horton). Duckworth. 45. 6d. net. 
VERSE. 
The Blind Prophet (Harold Elsdale Goad). Rivingtons. 3s. 6d. 
The Collected Poems of Lord De Tabley. Chapman and Hall. 
75. 6d. net. 
Verses (Ethel Wheeler}. Brimley Johnson. 2s. 6d. net. 
Whinbiossom (Agnes S. Falconer). Duns: Swanand Co. 3s. 6d. 
From the Green Book of the Bards (Bliss Carman). Murray, 
2s. 6d. net. 
African Items (Perceval Gibbon). Elliot Stock. 2s. 6d. 
Rigel : an Autumn Mystery (C. F. Keary). Nutt. 35. 6d. 
Itamos (Arthur Lyon Raile). Richards.. 55. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agricultural Handbook and Diary 1924 (Edited by C. Adeane and 
R. Carr). Vinton. Is. 

Book of Garden Furniture (Charles Thonger). Lane. 2s. 6d. net. 

Free Trade a Failure from the First (Thomas P. Gaskell). Mac- 
millan. 2s. net. 

From My Window in Chelsea (Ella Fulla Maitland). Smith, Elder, 
35. 6d. net. 

Guide to the Civil Service (John Gibson) ; Journalism as a Profession 
(Arthur Lawrence). Hodder and Stoughton. 35. 6¢. each. 

Labour and Protection (Edited by H. W. Massingham). Unwin. 


6s. 

Mayfield : The Story of an Old Wealden Village (E. M. Bell-Irving). 
Clowes. 

My Friends in the Fifties (Julia N. Bell). Pitman. 2s. 6d. net. 

New Foch, The (George S. Morison). Boston and New York; 
Houghton, Mifflin. 75¢. net. 

Shakespeare Enigma, The (Rev. W. A. Sutton). Dublin: Sealy, 
Bryers. 35. 6d. 

Story of the Organ, The (C. F. Abdy Williams). Scott. 35. 6d. net. 


ERRATUM: In our List of Books last week under Christmas Books 
appears ‘*In Jacobite Days ” (Rev. Gilbert Lane). This should be 
**In Jacobite Days ” (Mrs. Henry Clarke). 


THE LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN, DECEASED, AND THAT OF A 
FORMER GOVERNOR OF BARBADOS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, November 2 and two following days, at 
1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the library of a 
gentleman, deceased, and the library of a former Governor of Barbados, comprisi 
a largecollection of works on natural history and science—English and Foreign 
Philological Literature—Classical and Oriental Books—Publications of 
Societies—Voyages, Travels, &c. ; other Properties, including French Illustrated 
ks of the Eighteenth Century—Specimens of Early Typography—Books of 
Prints and Works on Costume—County Histories— Books relating to the West 
Indies—a Second Folio Shakespeare—the Poliphili of 1499, and other Books with 
Early Woodcuts—Contemporary Literature—Genealogy and Family History— 
Miscellaneous French and German Works on Physiology, Bacteriology, Pathology, 
&c.—Pamphlets on Scientific and other subjects—Numismatic Books Illustrated 
Works—Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Black Letter, 1526. 
. May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A PORTION OF THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF A WELL-KNOWN 
COLLECTOR. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, November 26, 1903, and two following days, at 
1 o'clock precisely, a PORTION of the valuable LIBRARY of a well-known 
collector, comprising books illustrated by Leech, Tenniel, G. Cruikshank, H. K. 
Browne, Bewick, Blake, Henry Alken, Bunbury, Aubrey Beordsley, Walter Crane, 
Alfred Crowguill, Rowlandson, J. Scott, Stothard, and other eminent artists; 
Works printed on large and Japanese vellum paper ; First Editions of the writings 
of Ainsworth, A’Beckett, A. B. Reach, Bros. Mayhew; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
16 vols. ; French Illustrated Books of the XVIII. Century ; Kelmscott Press Publi- 
cations, and the Productions of other modern private presses, some printed upon 
vellum ; extra illustrated books; Dickens’s Pickwick Papers, with autograph 
Letters, and additional Plates inserted ; Sketches by “‘ Boz” ; 3 vols., first edition, 
the author's own copy, fine specimens of bindings, Sporting Books, Ackerman’s 
Westminster Abbey and other books, with Coloured Plates ; Keats’ Lamia, first 
edition, 1820; Mrs. Frankan’s John Raphael Smith, and other Illustrated 


&e. 
: May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had. 
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Country Books. 


H. M. GILBERT & SON, 


WINCHESTER, 


Supply any of these: 


THE BIRDS IN OUR WOOD. 


Ss. 6d. 


“One.of the most delightful ‘books which I have 
ever read.”—DeEAN HOLE. 

“‘ This delightful book......A nursery classic is a joy for ever.” 

Daily Mail. 

very charming book.”—Morning Post. 

Full of poetry of the woods.” —Spectator. 

“The great principles of evolution, though the actual word is 
nowhere used, are touched in such a manner that the reader who 
approaches them in later years will find that he brings with him 


something which he has learned almost unconsciously.” 
Land and Water. 


‘©We can learn from him many things that are not recorded in 
scientific handbooks.” Westminster Gazette. 


‘‘ The youthful naturalist would be charmed into admiring silence 
by the gift of ‘The Birds in Our Wood.’”—Zruth. 


HAMPSHIRE : 


Its Story and Scenery. 


4S. 6d. net. 
(in Dent’s County Guides.) 


‘* After a wide and practical experience of guide-books for nearly 
forty years we have no hesitation in saying that it is the best of its 
size (350 pp.) that we have as yet seen.” —Athencunt. 

‘‘When the writing of a guide-book falls into the hands of such 
aman as Mr. Dewar it is certain that something very far above the 
old-fashioned guide-book will be the result. We rejoice that the 
writing of guide-books has come into the hands of men of fine 
taste, large appreciation, and delicate style.” —Dazly Chronicle. 

A charming little book.” —Dazly Mail. 


‘« Has exercised over me an intense fascination.” — Country Life. 


WILD LIFE IN 


HAMPSHIRE HIGHLANDS. 


7s. 6d. net. 
“* Open the book and you are in the sweet of the year.” 
Saturday Review. 
This really fascinating little book.” —Standard. 
Mr. Dewar’s charming book.”—-Daily Chronicle. 
*< All lovers of wild Nature will read the book with delight.” 


THE BOOK OF 
| THE DRY FLY. 


15s. net. 


The standard work upon the subject.” — Westminster Gazette. 

‘‘ That standard work, ‘ The Book of the Dry Fly.’”—Speaker. 

“ That rare thing, a veritable addition to the genuine literature of 
angling.” — Standard. 


“* George Dewar is the Charles Cotton of dry fly fishing.” 
Mr. SYDNEY BuxToNn, M.P. 


‘Ts fifth ordinary general meeting of the Axim 

Mines, Limited, was held yesterday, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., 
under the presidency of Mr. George Macdonald (the Chairman of the Company). 

The Secretary (Mr. W. Barton) having read the notice ing the meeti 
and the report of the auditors, ‘ 

The Chairman said: They had managed: to bring the accounts up to June 30 
of the present year, and he thought that was a point which would meet 
with the approval of the shareholders. With regard to the income and 
expenditure of the Company on the debtor side of the balance-sheet, their 
capital consisted of 100,000 shares of £1 each. Of that number there had 
been issued some £62,076, which represented the cash balance that the 
Company had at its commencement for its mining operations on the West 
Coast of Africa. Added to that there was a considerable sum received 
by the Company in the past from the premiums on shares issued when times were 
in a much more flourishing condition than they are at present. On the debtor side 
of the balance-sheet there was a very large sum of £11,510 for mining machinery. 
The directors of the Company determined to send out a fully-equipped 20-stamp 
mili to the Gold Coast, in the hope that they would have, by the time it was erected 
there, a sufficient quantity of ore to treat; but a very serious accident happened 
about that time, and they lost their managing director on the Coast (the late Mr. 
Henry), and subsequent operations on the ground showed that the works which had 
been carried out in the/past had been mainly located in very treacherous and soft; and 
wet ground ; so that, after a very exceptional rainy season, the bulk of those workings 
failed to be useful—at all events for the mill that was sent out, It therefore became 
necessary to enter upon a plan of campaign—either to reopen those workings 
which had somewhat disappeared or to store the 20-stamp mill until such time as we 
should be ready for it again. Now, the operations for the past two years had been 
carried out with that object—to locate the reefs that were located by the late Mr. 
Henry, to open them up again, and to get, if possible, a sufficient quantity of ore 
developed that would warrant us in erecting the 20-stamp mill. Reviewing the 
question of tiles, he said that some years ago they were in undisputed possession of 
about 124 square miles of land in WestiAfrica, and to-day they stood in exactly the 
same position, but with this difference: instead of having their title embodied in 
one document, they had it to-day embodied in four different documents. They 
might congratulate themselves that they were in undisputed possession of all the 
land which was taken up originally by the Axim Mines Company, and he thought 
a great number of other companies would like to be in a similar position 
With regard to the Appankran, which covers an area of 1°25 square mile 
roughly, when the survey was about to take place they found that they were 
treading upon the toes of two other concession companies in West Africa—the Sekond 
and Tarkwa and the New Castle Gold. A meeting of the representatives of the 
companies interested took place in London, and it was decided between the three 
that, instead of spending money in litigation in the West African court, they had 
better throw the three pieces of area which each Company claimed into one lot, put 
them on one side in a separate Company, guarantee that Company with a sufficient 
initial working capital, and divide in a proper proportion the profit that would be 
derived from the flotation of that Company. That subsidiary Company was the 
Appankran. The next point was that they had completed an amalgamation with 
the Liverpool Ashanti Gold Concessions, Limited. No doubt they would like to 
know something about what they were going todo. He was glad to say they were 
actually working on what promises to a very fine reef, in very satisfactory 
ground, and with the money at their commang, and possibly the other money which 
they might, have to get in later, if they required it, he thought within a short time 
they should be able to tell the shareholders they had such a mining proposition in 
front that it would warrant them in taking the 20-stamp mill, that had been lying idle 
for two years in West Africa, out of the storehouse in which it has been and erect 
it on the property. The reef bad been traced for a very considerable distance 
through the country, and it only remained for them to get down upon it in depth 
and to open it up at its various levels in order to have some thousands of tons of 
quartz ready for crushing operations. He moved the adoption of the report and 
accounts, 

Mr. Samuel Peck seconded the motion, which was unanimously agreed to. 

At an extraordinary general meeting which followed certain alterations were 
made in the Articles of Association, the Chairman explaining that the object was 
to enable the Board to deal with the capital ot the Company in such manner as 
— be required from time to time within the scope of the last Act of Parliament. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors for their services during the year 
brought the proceedings to a close. 
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LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist JULY, 1903. 
4 s 4 4. 


7$0,c00 0 © 


To Capital Account— 
ooo Shares of reach .. ee oe os 
Shane Premium Account— 
As per Balance Sheet, 31st July, 1908 
Premiums received on 100,000 
during August, 1902 +s 300,000 0 


eee ~ Bank of South Africa, Ltd., Fords- 
urg— 

Manager's Account—Overdraft .. ee 
Rand Mines, Limited— 

Advances ee 251,850 0 
Transvaal Government Taxes Account— 

Net Amount due to Tax 


7,011 8 2 


on Profits .. ee 959 7 5 
Sundry Creditors— 
On Account of Wages, Stores, &c. oe 9,788 18 2 
269,600 13 9 


Nore.—There is a liability of £64 

r Share on ¥ ive Exchange 
Vard, Ltd. Working Capital Shares, 
subscribed for at £80 per share, amount- 
ing to £1,984. 


41,419,600 13 9 


Cr. £ a s. d. 
By Claim Pro ty— 
184,077 ~ 
hares of £1 eac a 600,000 © © 
oe ee es 2,491 12 6 
602,491 12 6 
Co-operative Yard, Ltd., 
Subscribers’ Shares— 
3 Working Capital Share sub- 
scribed for at £80, of which 
416 per Share has been paid .. 496 © 0 
Mine Development at cost — 
No. I. Shaft Vertical .. ee 55,420 6 2 
No. Ll. Shaft Vertical .. e+ 41,199 (0 IF 
lopment ee 228,131 17 6 
324,751 4 7 
Machinery and Plant at cost o 244,002 19 I 
Buildings at cost .. ee ee 95,891 15 
Reservoirs at cost .. 6,080 7 3 
Tree Planting and Fencing at cost 338 11 4 
671,064 17 4 


Stores and 
In Stock .. 21,484 19 8 
In Transit .. os eo 2 


27,276 7 10 


Live Stock and Vehicles .. “a 
Office Furniture oe ee se 221 7 6 
Bearer Share Warrants... oe 


Deposits on Call 5 
National Bank of "South * Africa, 

Johannesburg .. ee 170 8 

° 

4 


Cash at Mine . oe és 176 3 
Gold Consignment Account 12,314 


Gold seized by Government of the 

late South African Republic .. 19,496 16 2 

Sundry Debtors in 

22,985 4 64,940 1 
80,608 2 0 


41,419,600 13 9 

L. REYERSBACH, Chairman. 

RAYMOND W. SCHUMACHER, Director. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet, Working Expenditure and 
Revenue Accounts, and Appropriation Account, with the Books, Accounts, and 
Vouchers of the Company, and certify that, in our opinion, it is a full and fair 
Balance Sheet, containing the particulars required by the Articles of Association 
of the Company, and properly drawn up, so as to exhibit a true and correct view of 
the whole of the Cemgaay" 's affairs. 

Cc. L. ANDERSSON & Co., 
J. N. WEBB, 
Incorporated Accountants, 


Balance of Appropriation Account 


H. A. READ, Secretary. 


Auditors. 


Johannesburg, 24th September, 1903. 


Supplementary Expenditure and Revenue Account for 
the Period from Closing Down of Mine in Octo- 
ber, 1899, to Re-Commencement of :Milling on 
January, 1902. 


To Expenditure— 
General E: : Amount of Accounts euaet for payment 
since publication of last Accounts .. ee 48315 8 


4483 15 8 


Cr. 
& 
By Debit Balance carried to Appropriation Accou: nt 3 8 
Note.—Amount written off the above 


as per Accounts dated 31st July, 1902 .. 134,32 8 
Add Further Expenditure as above .. ee 8 


Net Expenditure to date for above period ..£134,8090 3 4 


4483 15 8 


359752°234 Ozs. 


654 


Working Expenditure and Revenue Account for the 
Year Ending 3ist July, 1908. 


£ sd 4 sad. 
120,126 9 7 


Dr. 


To Mining Expenses .. os ae 
Milling Expenses .. ee 


16 4 
Cyanidi xpenses ée 16,277 12 2 
General Expenses—Mine .. ee 12,70§ 3 10 
General Expenses— Head Office— 
Salaries + 2,335 0 © 
Stationery, Printing, A Advertising, 
P 33° 18 10 
Directors’ and auditor: Fees .. 884° 7 © 
Licences... 91710 0 
Sundry General Expenses 727 16 10 
5,403 12 8 
Less Sundry Revenue.» on 33 14 © 
—— 5,369 18 8 
£171,931 0 7 


Credit Balance on Working for the period, : 

—— 

215,908 10 ° 


To Interest . 


£18,003 13 8 
Credit Balance carried to Appropriation A Account 


25,973 15 9 
£43,977 9 5 


Cr. 
By Gold Account ee ee oe ee oe £215,908 10 9 
£215,908 10 
By Balance brought down.. po £43,977 9 5 


443077 9 5 


Appropriation Account. 
To as per Balance 31st July, 1902 
Transvaal Government Taxes— 
10 cent. Tax on Profits for period, 
6th June, to 31st July, r902 
per cent. Tax on Profits year ending 
31st July, 1903 .. ee ee 2,627 3 7 


344 17 10 


Balance of Supplementary Expenditure and 
Revenue Account for period from closing down 
of the Mine in October, 1899, to recommence- 


ment of Milling on 6th January, 1902 . os 483 15 8 
£616,086 6 7 

Cr. 
£s 4, 


By Capital Expenditure in excess of Working Ca) an provided, as 


per Balance Sheet, 31st July, rgo2, re-transferred .. + 509,504 8 10 

Balance of Working and Revenue the 
year F st July, 1903 ee ee ‘ 25,973 15 9 
lance Sheet oe ee ee oe ee 80,608 2 0 


H. A. READ, Secretary. 


L. REYERSBACH, Chairm 
RAYMOND W. SCHUMACHER, Director. 
Cc. ANDERSSON & Co., 

J. N. WEBB, 


Auditors. 
Incorporated Accountants. j 


THE GROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., LTD. 


JOHANNESBURG, TRANSVAAL. 


From the Directors’ Quarterly Report. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On the basis of 120 Stamps for may er aims goth September, 1903. 
57,354 Tons Mil 
Cost. Cost per Ton. 


To Mining Expenses ee ee ee oe £36,145 11 3= £012 


Driftsand Winzes_.. eo ee ee 647 2 6= © 2°907 
Crushing and ee ee 4 3= 10°566 
Transport oe ee ee 939 2 I= © O 3°929 
Milling .. ee ee ee «7,088 135 7= 2 5°663, 
Cyanide .. ee ee eo 5 O= © 3 3°235 
Slimes_ .. ee ee ee 1748 10- 7= 0 7°316 
General Charges oe ee ee ee ee 10,445 18 5= 3 
£68,916 2 8= 1 4 0°382 
Less cost of working in old Levels .. oe 12,874 7 8= 0 4 §°873. 
56,041 15 O= O10 6°508 
Cost of working old Levels .. os oe oo 12,874 7 8 
Gold Realisation Charges .. oe os os 4,902 14 
Additions to Plant .. ee ee oe 9,667 


79,865 16 1o= 1 7 10°201 
Profit .. ee oe ee we es 72,000 0 5 


451,865 16 rom £2 12 11°488 


REVENUE. 


By Gold Accounts— 


Value. Value per Ton. 

23,301'069 fine ozs. from Mill ee se £98,976 12 14 
11,505 *585 fine ozs. from Cyanide .. Je es 48,872 12 7= 017 0°50 
945°580 fine ozs. from Slimes ee 4016 11 4= © 4°807 


£151,865 16 ro= 2 12 11°488- 


£151,865 16 10= 42 12 11488 


He » peoetaton has been made in the above statement for the Government Profits tax. 
declared output for the quarter was 35,752°234 fine ozs. =12°467 dwts, per too 


Tc 
400,000 © © 
| 
| 
— 28,683 14 2 , £616,086 6 7 
™ 
= 
— 
—— 
—— m 


Bun 


sw tw 


21 November, 1903 


The Saturday Review. 


Supplementary Expenditure and Revenue Account for 
GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. the period from closing down of the Mine in Octo- 
Bi 4 ber, 1899, to re-commeneement of milling om 5th 
BALANCE SHEET, 3ist JULY,. 1903. Marsh 
Dr. £ sa £ £ & | To Mine Expenses— 


600,000 Shares of teach .. 
Share Premium Account— 
As per Balance Sheet, 31st July, 


1902 oe ee 
Funds Transferred from Appzo- 
priation Account— 

For Capital Expenditure in 
excess of Working Capital 
provided ee ee ‘it 

For Co-operative Exchange 
Yard, Ltd., Working Capital 
Shares, £16 per Share paid 
(see Contra) .. ee on 496 0 Oo 


600,000 9 0 


152,246 5 0 


52,713 17 10 


53,209 17 10 


205,456 2 10 
National Bank of S.A., Ltd., 
ermiston— 
Manager's A t—Overdraft 3,506 18 
2.2. A Di A. A + 
For Unpresented Dividend 
Warrants—Dividend No. 1.. 15 II 10 
For Unpresented Bearer Share 
Warrant Coupons — Divi- 
dend Nor .. 7 10 


Advances .. oe os 72,100 0 
Transvaal Government Taxes 

Account, Net amount due to ° 

Government for Tax on Profits 2,267 9 7 


Sundry Creditors— 
On Account of Wages, Stores, 
&e. oe oe ee oe 9,134 12 11 
—— 87,032 2 4 


Norte.—There is a liability of 
464 per Share on 31 Co- 
operative Exchange Yard, 
Ltd., Working Capital Shares 
subscribed for at £80 per 
Share, amounting to £1,984. 


£892,488 5 2 


By Claim Property— 
183°362 Claims bought for 


366,000 Shares of £1 each .. 366,000 0 oO 
Cash 


ee 3.451 2 10 
369,451 2 10 
Co-operative Exchange Yard, 
Ltd., Subscribers Shares— 
31 wolves Capital Shares Sub- 
scribed for at £80 per 
of which £16 & Share has 
_ been paid (see Contra)... 496 © 
Mine Development at cost— 
No. I. Shaft Vertical .. oe 27,846 3 10 
No. I]. Shaf Vertical .. ee 35,006 4 5 
lopment .. es 132,956 10 8 
195,808 18 11 
Machinery and Plant atcost .. 225,382 1 
Buildings at cost .. ee oe 48,9097 1 2 
Reservoirs at cost .. oe ia 3,702 2 7 
Tree Planting and Fencing at 
cost oe 1,320 17 IL 
Roads and Surface Improve- 
ments at cost 279 13 6 
2 
Stores and Materials— 
In Stock .. 14,571 2 0 
In Transit ee ae ee 6119 2 
14,633 1 2 
Live Stock and Vehicles .. ee 515 0 0 
Office Furniture .. 277 0 
Bearer Share Warrants o. a 613 5 2 
16,038 6 4 
Deposits on Call .. a ee 83 13 TO 
National Bank of South Africa, 
Limited, ee 13717 0 
ee, Bank of South Africa, 
imited— 
Dividend Account «. II 10 
Cash at Mine ee oe ee 169 2 7 
Gold Consignment Account .. 14,975 811 
15,381 14 2 
Gold seized Government of 
J uth African Re- 
mblic .. oe 14,31 4 4. 
Sundry Debtors and Payments 
in advance .. oe 1,419 3 4 
15,730 7 & 
8 
£892,488 5 2 


H. A. READ, Secretary. 

RAYMOND W. SCHUMACHER, Chairman. 
F. D. P. CHAPLIN, Director. 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet, Working Expenditure and Revenue 
Accounts, and Appropriation Account, with the Books, Accounts and Vouchers of 
the Coneeey, and certify that, in our opinion, it is a full and fair Balance Sheet, 
containing the particulars required by the Articles of Association of the Company, 
and properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the whole of the 


Com 
el HOWARD PIM, 
Accountant. Auditors. 
C. L. ANDERSSON & 
Johannesburg, 24th September, 1903. 


4405 9 2 

ia £244 

y Debit Balance carried to Appropriation Account... ee 
Nore.—Amount written off Tor the above period, 


as per accounts dated 31st July, 1902 .. es 72,618 7 11 
Add Further Expenditure as above .. oe ee 405 9 2 


473,023 17 


4405 9 2 
Working Expenditure and Revenue Account for the 
Year ending 3ist July, 1903. 


To Mining Expenses... os es 78,522 15 


Dr. 


Milling Expenses .. oe +. 16,614 0 7 
Cyaniding Expenses .. 18,546 9 6 
General Expenses, Mine 8,269 0 4 
General Expenses, Head Office— 

Salaries +s 2,360 0 0 


Stationery, Printing, Advertising 
Postages, and Telegrams - 669 2 3 
Directors’ and Auditors’ Fees .. 45177 4 
Licenses 880 1§ o 
Sundry General Expenditure .. 1,330 3 6 


6,417 5 5 
Less Sundry Revenue 819 5 
128,360 11 6 
Credit Balance on Working for the period, carried 
down .. oe oe oe oe 49,939 3 3 


4169,299 14 9 


To Interest .. ae od 45,824 18 9 
Credit Balance carried to Appropriation Account ee oe 35,114 4 6 
£49,939 3 3 


Cr. 
By Gold Account oe yee £169,209 14 9 


469,299 14 9 


By Balance brought down eo 40,959 3 3 


Appropriation Account. 
& 


To Balance as per Balance Sheet, 31st July, 1902 «. ; 60, 304 8 1 
Expended on Co-operative Exchange Yard, 
Call of £16 per Share Working Capital 
all of £16 per on 31 Working 
hares, subscribed ade £8o per Share . 496 0 © 


Transvaal Government Taxes— 
ro per cent. Tax on Profits for period from 


6th June to 31st July, 88 17 9 
To per cent. en Profs Year ending 
31st July, 1903.. os ee ee 2,674 19 10 


2,763 17 7 
Balance of Supplementary Expenditure and 
Revenue Account— 2 
For the period from closing down of Mine 
in October, 1899, to re-commencement 
Milling on 5th March, 1902.. oe oe 495 9 2 
Expended on Capital Account todate .. sé 52,713 17 10 


£116,683 12 8 


Cr. 4 
Capital Expenditure in excess of Working Capital provided as 

per Balance July, 1902, re-transferred ee 81,569 8 
Balance of Working Expenditure and Revenue Account for the 

year ending 31st July, 1903 .. oe ee oe 6 

16,683 


H. A. READ, Secretary. RAYMOND W. SCHUMACHER, Chairman, 
F. D, P. CHAPLIN, Director. 


HOWARD PIM, ) 
ntant, j Auditors. 


C. L. ANDERSSON & CO., 
Johannesburg, 24th September, 1903. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 
NOTICE TO DEBENTURE HOLDERS. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is intended 


on January rst, 1904, to redeem and pay off a Fourth Instalment of £83,350 
of the £1,002,000 Five Cent. Debentures of the y issued in 1897 (being 
art of the authorised issue of £1,250,000), and that the particular Debenture so to 
be redeemed and paid off will be determined by a a that will take place at the 
London Offices of the Company, No. 1 London Wall Buildings, in the City of Lon- 
don, in the presence of a Notary Public, on Thursday, the 3rd December, 1903, at 
12 o'clock noon, and that the £83,350 of the Debentures then drawn for payment 
will be payable (at £103 per centum) at the said offices on or after January rst, r904, 
against the presentation and delivery up of the Debentures with all unpaid Coupons, 
The Debentures may be left Four Clear Days before that date for examination, 


er, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Offices: | 
No. 1 London Wall Buildings, EC. 
18th November, 1903. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICA TION. 


Crown folio, £5 5s. net. 


HANS HOLBEIN. 


By GERALD S. DAVIES, M.A., Author of “Frans Hals.” 


With 34 Photogravure Plates and about 80 Collotype Reproductions, including all the Artist's most important Works. 
Finely printed at the Chiswick Press. 

“* Mr. Gerald Davies, whose study of Frans Hals was one of the most important and interesting illustrated books on fine art which a) red last year, has this season 
produced, with the help of the same publishers, a larger volume of ‘ Hans Holbein.’ Both he and Messrs. Bell may be congratulated on the result......were the book less 
well written than it is (and it is well written, in a clear and sympathetic style, with care and good taste, and with an adequate but never obtrusive equip of histori 
and technical knowledge) it would still be a desirable possession for the sake of the excellence, the profusion, and the scale of the illustrations.” — 7 imes. : 

“It shows throughout a penetrating regard for the artist's aims and methods, and conveys much suggestive criticism and information that will be useful to students 
of his work. Mr. Davies sketches the life of the painter and considers his most important pictures in detail, besides giving a list of his chief works in the public and 
mw collections of Europe, a task of no little difficulty that has been carried out with a discriminating desire to avoid false attributions. The volume is handsomely 


juced, and the many representations of pictures, drawings, woodcuts, and various designs must be a rich source of delight and instruction to such as love to dwell 
production of the great artists of the past.” —Morning Post. ” —— 


Small 4to. ros. 6d. net. 


THE ART JAMES 


By T. R. WAY and G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS. 


With 50 Reproductions in Half-tone and 5 Facsimiles in Colour, illustrating his greatest works in oil, water-colour, pastel, etching, and lithography. 
‘* The work, written with much taste, evident ee of Mr. Whistler’s art, and eminent discrimination, is an admirable exposition of the principles on which 
he worked, and a worthy vindication of the claim put forth by his friends on his behalf, of his right to be enrolled among the immortals." —Scotsman, 
__.““ If anything were needed to give the world a just view of one whom it so entirely misunderstood in life, it is supplied by the admirably complete, sympathetic, and 
richly illustrated study of Messrs. Way and Dennis."—Daily News. 


Small 4to, ros. 6d. net. Demy Svo. 12s. net. 


other Reproductions of the work of Millet, Diaz, Dupré, and Roustean, many DER THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


; By H. L. Durr, of the British Central Africa Administration. With 
In 5 vols. 21s. net each; or in half morocco, 31s. 6d. netfeach. mom from Photographs and Sketches by the Author,. and.a Map of 
To be published at intervals of Three Months. 


Vol. I. NOW READY. Post 8vo. §s. net. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF NAPOLEON'S CAPTIVITY IN 
PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 70 SIR HUDSON LOWE. By R. C. Seavox, M.A. late 


Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. With a Portrait of Sir Hudson Lowe. 
A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, Under the Supervision 
pecialists. With 


of G. C. Wittiamson, Litt.D., assisted by a Staff of S 
about 450 Illustrations. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 
* The new Bryan reflects the greatest credit on the editor and publisher. The 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “BRITISH ARTISTS” SERIES. 
book long since recognised as a classic wiil be more than ever indispensable.” 


ine of Art. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Small post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. GAINSBOROUGH. By Lorp Rownatp 
THE ANONIMO MORELLIANO. SuTHERLAND Gower, F.S.A., Author of the companion volume on Reynolds, 


&c. With 3 Photogravures and 96 Reproducticns in Half-tone of important 
Notes made in the Sixteenth Century on the Pictures and Works of Art in Pictures, including several hitherto unknown to the general public. 
Padua, Cremona, Milan, Pavia, Bergamo, Crema, and Venice by an Anony- “This is both biography and critique. It is written simply, directly, and appre- 


mous Writer, Translated from the Original Venetian Dialect by Paoto Mussi, | iariy, 03 i ; free fi technical 
with Notes relating to the Works described. Edited by G. C. Witiiamson, | Sous” Dolly Moos. adequate criticism in language singularly free from nic 


Litt.D. Illustrated with 32 Reproductions in Half-tone. 


LIGHT AND WATER: an Essay on TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


Reflexion and Colour in River, Lake, and Sea. By Sir Montacu Pottock, | By Cuartes and Mary Lamp. With 24 Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 
Bart. 5 


| 
| 8vo. 6 
Small 4to. 10s. 6d. net. | Coown Svo, nat. 
| 
With 39 Photographic Illustrations and numerous Diagrams 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. Large post 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE ART OF THE VATICAN: a2 HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. 


Brief History of the Palace, and an Account of the Principal Art Treasures 


A_ Handbook for Collectors of English Pottery and Porcelain. By Mrs. 
_ the Walls. By Mary Knicut Porrer. With 41 Illustrations anda | — Hopcson. With 4o Illustrations and over 50 Reproductions of 
arks. 


THE GHISWICK LIBRARY OF NOBLE WRITERS. 


It is the aim of the publishers to produce under the above title a series of finely-printed books, which, while attaining the highest possible 
standard of workmanship, shall at the same time be volumes such as the bock-lover will read and not merely treasure as curiosities. The series 
is p.inted at the Chiswick Press in foolscap folio (133 by 84 inches). Type has been chosen which is both readable and beautiful, and a 
special paper of the finest quality has been made by Messrs. Arnold and Foster. The volumes, though large, are comely and pleasant 
to handle, and no pains will be spared to make them perfect specimens of modern typography. In each case the text will be carefully 


revised and collated with the best editions; but the text only will be given, with no editorial introduction or notes. The following volumes 
are now ready :— 


LANDOR’S PERICLES AND ASPASIA. MORE’S UTOPIA: With Roper's Life of 


Reprinted by permission from the Edition of 1876, with the Awthor’s latest | More and some of His Letters. With Portrait of More from the Painting by 
‘orrecti tele.) Holbein, and Decorated Frontispiece and Title-page by W. L. Bruckman ; also 

q a7 ey Wen Tile page and Frontispiece designed by Alfred A. Longden. | two Illustrations by Ambrose Holbein taken from the 1518 Edition of ‘‘ Utopia.” 

200 Copies for sale in Great Britain. £3 3s. net. | 200 Copies for sale in Great Britain. £2 2s. net. ' 


“* The Series goes far to achieve the combination which similar enterprises often miss of decorative dignity with readableness.”— Times. 
Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, and Order Forms, will be sent on application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 

Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoop & Co., Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Rect Wesster Pace at the Office, 33 Southampton 

Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County 
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